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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

I. 

Since the first publication of this book in 1936. 
much water has run down the Ganges budge. The cjvjc 
life of the Indian people has undergone such vast 
changes that in order to be useful the book required a 
comprehensive revision. To this task I found myself 
unable owing to the poor state of my health. I had, 
therefore, given up the idea of bringing out a second 
edition. But several eminent teachers of Civics both 
in these provinces and in Rajputana pressed me for a 
second edition as in their opinion this is the most suit- 
able book on the subject. One of them went so far os to 
say that “it is such an instructive book that not only 
students of Civics but every roan and womanwhohasany 
thing to do with civic matters of India must keep a copy 
of it on hts or her table." I yielded and made up my 
mind to undertake the revision during the summer months 
when. I thought, I could find time from my other duties. 
But, as it happened I fell seriously til in May and remain- 
ed so during the month of June and a part of July 
also. Thus it was impossible for me to do the job. 
I asked my daughter. Mrs. Sumitra Bhargava, M.A. 
who teaches Civics to Intermediate students in the 
local Mahila Vidyalaya if she could come to my rescue 
and do the work. Happily she consented and this 
revised edition is the result of her labour. I could go 
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through the revised book only when the greater patt of 
it had been printed and found that I could not do the 
job so well as she has done it. My best thanks arc due 
to her. 

I am indebted also to ray old and esteemed friend, 
P. Brijnath Sharga, M.A., LL B., Advocate for furnish- 
ing his own notes for improving the book. These 
notes, as Mrs. Bhargava says, proved very valuable and 
have been almost in entirety included m this edition. 

Mrs. Bhargava in the following note describes the 
changes which she has introduced in the book. 

M. B. L. BHARGAVA. 

Literature Palace, 

Lucknow. 

August 8, 19i4. 


When in May, 1944. from his sickbed, ray father 
asked roc if I could revise the book, I took this request 
as a command and consented to cniry it out without a 
demur, as a filial duty, although, as I realised later, it 
was more .than my competence could justify. I have 
done it as best as I could during die short time at my 
disposal, although I wish I could do it better. I find my 
labour amply rewarded in that the work has met his ap- 
proval. ' i 

The book was first published eight years ago . Dur- 
ing this period India has made considerable history and 
the 1 outlook of her people has materially changed. 
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The book, therefore, needed considerable additions and 
alterations in order to be up-to-date. With this object 
m view, I have added new material to almost every 
chapter. The statistics given in the original book were 
all based on the figures of the 1931 Census; I have, as 
far as they were available, used the figures of 1941 
Census. The social and political outlook of the coun- 
try is substantially different to-day from what it was in 
1936, considerable additions have, therefore, been ni3de 
to the chapter on Social Life and to the accounts of 
political organisations such as the Indian National Con- 
gress. the All-India Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The chapter on Education has been 
brought up-to-date, even the recommendations of the 
Sargeant Committee (1944) have been briefly noticed. 
Other chapters have received the same attention. 

Some of the chapters in the original book were 
already unduly long My additions would have made 
them considerably longer. I have, therefore, deleted 
many pages from the book For instant, the 
chapter on Local Self-Government in the first edi- 
tion. although very interesting and useful for advanced 
students, was too detailed for Intermediate students. 
I have, therefore, cut out pages after pages of this chap- 
ter. I have written an altogether new chapter on Eco- 
nomic Life of India which was lacking in the original 
book and which is an essential part of the subject. 

I have tried to maintain throughout the book the 
nationalist attitude which was the characteristic feature 
-of the first edition. 
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t must mention with gratitude that the valuable- 
notes and suggestions furnished by P. Bnjnath Sharga 
at my father’s request proved very helpful and I have 
incorporated them almost entirely in this edition. 

In the difficult and wearisome ta*h of proof read* 
mg my youngest brother San ottam BbatgaV* (fondly 
called "Raja" by all of us) has been of great assistance 
and I mu«t express my obligation to him. 

I trust this new edition will meet the approval of 
tho<c for whom it is intended. In this I shall find 
additional reward for my labout 
Mehta Niwas, 

Lucknow. (Mrs.) SUMITRA BHARGAVA. 
7th Auffntl, 194*, 
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CIVIC LIFE OF INDIA 

Chapter I 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Area : — The area of the whole Indian Empire, that 
is to say, of the territories administered by the 
Government of India and the Indian States and ex- 
cluding the frontier states of Nepal and Bhutan and the 
French and Portuguese Settlements and Burma is 
1,581,410 square miles. The provinces under British 
ailnnmst ration comprise 866,000 square miles or 55 
per cent of the total.' The remainder is included m the 
various Indian states. The total area of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is 112,523 square miles of 
which 106,247 square miles are British Indian and the 
remaining 6,276 square miles represent the States of 
Rampur, Benares and Tehn Garhwal. The province is 
thus a little smaller than the British Isles, The British 
territory of the United Provinces is divided into 48 
districts. 

Population ’— The total population of India, according 
to the Census of 1941, is 388,997,955, of which British 
India contains 295,808,722 or 70 per cent, and Indian 
States 93,189,233 or 30 per cent. There are, on an 
average, 245 persons to the square mile for the whole 
of India. 
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The population by provinces is as belotvf in 
thousands:— 

A jmar Mcrtvara, 584; Andaman and Nicobar, 34; 
Assam, 10,205, Biluchis’an, 502, Bengal, 60,314; Bihar, 
36,340, Orissa, 8,729, Bombay, 20,853; Sind, 4,537; 
C. P. and Bern, 16,832, Coorg, 169; Delhi, 917; 
Madras, 49,342, N. W F. Province, 3,033, Punjab, 
28,419; United Provinces, 55,021. 

The population, in thousands, according to 
communities is— 



India 

per cent 

U. P. 

per cent 

Hindus 

254,931 

66 

45,812' 

83 

Mohammadans 

92,058 

24 

8,416 

15 

Christians 

6,317 

2 

160 

'3 

Sikhs 

5,691 

2 

232 

'4 

Jams 

1,449 

’3 

103 

*2 

Buddhists 

232 

.... 

5 

.... 

Parsis 

115 

.... 

1 

.... 

Jews 

22 

.... 

'08 

... 

Tribes 

25,441 

7 

289 

'5 

Others 

410 

1 

1 



Occupations : — India is predominantly an agricultural 
country, agriculture providing occupation to as 
much as about 72* per cent, of the population. 
Industries provide occupation to nearly 10 per 
cent, a majority of them being engaged in domestic 

•A* detailed figure* liy occupation are not available for INI, 
the 11 gii re* given In thl* paragraph are tho*e baled on the 
Cen*u* ot 1031. 
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•unorganised industries. Trade and transport embrace 
-about 8 per cent, and administration, civil and 
military, is responsible for only about lj per cent. 
The rest are engaged in private service or are daily 
wage-earners in local and industrial areas 

In the United Provinces, 762 per thousand are 
dependent, m the main or entirely, on ordinary cultiva- 
tion (including rents from agricultural lands) for their 
living. 

The following figures are taken from the Census 
Report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for 
1931 to indicate the general occupational distribution 
an the United Provinces in thousands- — 


1 . 

Exploitation of animals and 



vegetation 

762 

2. 

Industry 

111 

3. 

Transport 

8 

4. 

Trade 

47 

5. 

Police Force 

4 

6. 

Public administration 

3 

7. 

Professions and Itberal arts 

11 

8- 

Persons living on their income 

1 

9. 

Domestic service 

20 

10. 

Insufficiently described occupations 25 

11. 

Unproductive , 

. 8 


Races of the people . — The population of India 
includes several races of different types. The original 
inhabitants were Dravidians who still inhabit Southern 
India where fresh emigrants did not reach in large 
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numbers. Their languages are Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Canarcse and other similar dialects. The 
entry into the country, from the north, of people of 
white race produced new types of men. The white 
people, called the Aryans, first settled on the banks of 
Sindhu (Indus) and gave the country its name Hind, 
Hindustan, or (the English) India. The present people 
are mostly of Aryan and Dravjdian blood, the former 
predominating in the north of the Vindhya mountain 
range. About 1,000 years ago, Turks and Afghans 
made their way into India and founded the Moham- 
maden empire which lasted for about 500 years. The 
Mohammadans multiplied both by natural propagation 
and by conversion of the Hindus. Then came on the 
scene the Dutch, the Portuguese, the French and the 
English, the last having played such an important part 
in the last 200 years of Indian history. In the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the population mostly 
consists of Aryan Hindus and Musalmans. The number 
of Europeans is very small. The so-called depressed 
classes are generally of mixed descent, fallen low 
because of their avocations. The number of the people 
belonging to other, races is negligible. 

Languages : — Language has the tendency to change 
after distance. In India, there arc about 350 distinct 
spoken languages but none of these has escaped the 
influence of Sanskrit while many arc derived from it. 
They may be divided into three main groups: (1) The 
Dravidian, (2) The Aryan, and (3) The Indo-Chinese, 
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The Dravidian languages are spoken by the people 
south of the Vindhya range including the presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras and the state of Mysore, the 
southern portions of Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces. Of these, Tamil and Telugu are the most 
cultivated having good literatures of their own 
Aryan languages, represented by Hindi, Marathi, 
Bengali, Uriya and Gujrati are spoken by the people 
of India proper. Of these, Hindi 13 most widely 
spoken although Bengali has produced the best 
literature so far and is spoken by the entire popula- 
tion of Bengal. 

Indo-Chinese languages, the most important of 
which is Burmese, are spoken in East Bengal. 

The spoken language of the people of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is Hindi, Urdu or Hin- 
dustani, three names given to one language by different 
classes of people on account of religious, communal or 
political considerations. The only difference between 
Hindi and Urdu is that the enthusiasts of the former 
are importing Sanskrit words in it while those of 
Urdu consider the language poor if it is not Persianised. 
The nationalists call it Hindustani and, in its use, 
try to steer the middle course, viz., avoid, as far as 
possible, both Sanskrit and Persian expressions. 
Urdu is written in Arabic while Hindi m Devanagn 
characters. 

Indian Budget — The latest budget of India -is made 
up of the following main items: 
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In Crores of Rupees. 



1942-43 

1943-44 

Revenue 

17876 

219 40 

Expenditure 

Deficit on Revenue 

273'42 

25959 

account 

94‘66 

40-19 

Recoverable war ex- 



penditure from British 
Govt. 

337’OQ 

346-00 


The Chief sources of income for British India arc 
Customs (Rs. 30 crores), Central Excise Duties (25 
crores). Corporation tax (43 crorcs), Taxes on Income 
(47 crores), Salt (9 crores), Opium (1 crorc). Railway 
(65 crorcs), Irrigation (3 lakhs), Posts and Telegraphs 
(9 crorcs), Debt services (16 crorcs), Civil administra- 
tion (1 crorc), Currency and Mint (5 crorcs), Civil 
Works (48 lakhs), Miscellaneous (4 crorcs) Defence 
services (16 crorcs), Extraordinary items (14 crorcs). 

The chief items of expenditure a'ic : Railways 
(38 crorcs), Irrigation (10 lakhs), Posts and Telegraphs 
(86 lakhs), Debt services (11 crorcs). Civil administra- 
tion (18 crorcs) Currency and Mint (2 crores). Civil 
Works (3 crorcs), Miscellaneous (7 crorcs), Defence 
Services (2 arabs). 

LitCiocyv — Literacy in India is very poor. Taking 
the figures of the whole country we find that only 
12 persons out of a hundred arc literate. Among pro- 
vinces and States, Travancorc occupies the first place 
with 47-8 per cent. Cochin, Delhi, Baroda, Bombay, 
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Bengal and Madras follow succe'Sively in order In the 
United Provinces, 8 per cent, only are literate. Ocher 
provinces are even worse than the United Provinces 
6f Agra and Oudh Literacy, m large cities, is naturally 
higher than in rural areas. For instance, m Lucknow 
city, 193 per thousand arc literate, while in the rest 
of the Lucknow district, only 11 per thousand can 
read and write. 
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INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

General Effecls. 

Physical environment exercises a very definite 
.and strong influence on the evolution of human cul- 
ture and civilisation and on the determination of racial 
characteristics. The origin, growth and development 
of differing human characteristics and institutions of 
the world are the result of varying geographical and 
natural conditions in the midst of which men live, 
thrive, move and have their being. For instance, the 
inhabitants of cold and damp regions having little 
sunshine are generally whiter m complexion than 
their prototypes living along the equatorial line. 
They ate generally hardy, robust, enterprising, posses- 
sing a spirit of adventure, while those living in warm 
climates arc IcthaTgic, ease-loving and indolent. Again, 
where nature is plentiful and people enjoy ample 
leisure from the worries of earning their livelihood, 
they cultivate fine arts, philosophy, metaphysics and 
religion which have always been essential features 
of human civilisation. The mountainous surface of 
Greece, her proximity to the sea, her mild climate, her 
fertile valleys and semi-tropical vegetable growth and 
other physical features had a potent influence in 
moulding the characteristic features of Greek civilisa* 
tion. Due to her mountain barriers which gave her 
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protection from foreign invasions and which cut her 
from intercourse with other peoples, the people of 
ancient Greece developed a strong sense of local patrio- 
tism. Thev were both moutaineers and mariners, they 
possessed vigour and courage to an extraordinary degree, 
an uncommon spirit of adventure, a high versatility and 
displayed a passion for freedom peculiar to them- 
selves. The great variety oi natural products as well 
as the facilities for maritime communications brought 
with it commercial enterprise while the variety and 
the beauty of the natural scenery produced poets and 
artists of a very high order. The valley of the Nile 
with the neighbouring desert overflowed by the river 
produced a distinct civilisation in Egypt. The sphinx 
and the pyramids could not have existed anywhere 
except m Egypt. The physical features of England, her 
mineral and coal deposits, her seashore, and seaports 
have made the English people hardy, enterprising, sea- 
loving and a nation of manufacturers and tradesmen. 

Physical environment determines social customs 
as well The forms of marriage, the manner of food 
and dress ate all products of natural surroundings. 
Giddings, in his book ‘Principles of Sociology* tells us 
that “In the tropical forests of Andaman Islands which 
are dry and healthy and afford abundance of food, a 
woman and h*er infant child can find subsistence with- 
out the husband’s help and it is therefore not remark- 
able that marriage among the Mincopis is commonly 
dissolved as soon as the child is weaned." 
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India is no exception to the observations made in 
Indian Conditions the preceding paragraphs. Her past 
strongly illustrates the truth. But 
she diffets from many countries in one important 
respect. Like Greece, England, France or Japan, 
India is nor a small country. It is a continent 
in itself as large in area as the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. It comprises of regions the climates 
and the soils of which vary m extremes. The cold of 
the Himalayan tracts is as intense os the heat of Sind, 
Bcluchistan and Rajputana deserts is severe. If 
Chirapunji in Assam records 450" of normal annual 
rainfall, Jacobabad in Sind and Jhatput in Bcluchistan 
arc content with a mere three or four inches. If people 
at Chirapunji always complain of the wetness of 
weather, m the Daman in N. W. F. Province, men 
content themselves with one drink a day, and the 
cattle one in two days. 

In the N. W. F. Province and Bcluchistan, again, 
the area covered by forests is about II per cent of the 
area of each province while in Assar, it is 44’5. 

The same variety exists with regard to the ferti- 
lity of soil, mineral resources and other geographical, 
physical and natural conditions. 

No wonder, that these widely differing physical 
and natural environments have given rise to equally 
varying types of culture, manners and habits and 
other civic characteristics in various provinces. Ther 
acute businessman of Bombay, the calculating zemindar} 
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of the Punjab, the refined taluqdar of Oudh, the 
cultured politician of Madras, the haughty Rajput of^ 
Rajputana, the brave and undaunted Pathan of the N, 
W F Province, and the subtle intellectual of Bengal, 
show distinct traits of provincial character Again, if 
India is proud of her Jagduh Chandta Pose, the inven- 
tor of the Resonant Rocorder which records, automati- 
cally, measurements of time as short as one thousandth 
part of a second; of her Rabindra Nath Tagore whose 
sublime poetry and metaphysics are objects of admira- 
tion all the world over; of Mahatma Gandhi who 
has been described by a famous American bishop as 
the greatest living man of the world, she has, on the 
other extreme, the Kola and Bhils who live jn hill 
caves, eat uncooked food, go practically naked with 
nothing better than the primitive bow and arrow to 
protect them from wild beasts 

In spite of this diversity there are certain features 
which are common to the whole country. The whole 
of India is predominantly an agricultural country, 
whatever the amount of rainfall in the various 
provinces. Of course, the great rivers help agriculture 
a good deal. And this feature alone has shaped, to a 
considerable extent, the civic character of its popula- 
tion and its social customs including religion. Indra, 
the God of Rain and Thunder finds a high place in 
the Divine Pantheon of the Hindus, because ram is 
essential for the success of crops. Krishna, the cow- 
herd, giving protection to crops and cattle from 
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vagaries of rain and storm appeals more to the village 
people who form 85 per cent of the population of the 
whole country than Krishna, the politician, or Krishna 
the warrior, or Krishna the propoundcr of the philo- 
sophy of Dhagwat Gita. 

The mountains, the rivers, the plains, the sea and 
the sea coasts and the climate all have produced 
distinct characteristics among the people directly 
affected In the hilly country, west of the Indus, 
live the different Pathan tribes who arc hardier, 
braver, although less intelligent than people living in 
the Ganges basin, for instance. The stutdy Gurkhas of 
Nepal and the people of mountainous ocluchisran arc 
other examples. River banks in India were the first to 
give rise to civilisation because food was easily obtain* 
able there. They provide easy means of communication 
and this is one of the reasons why the Gangctic valley 
has always been a centre of trade and commerce. 
Ganges is regarded holy by the Hindus perhaps 
because no other river in the world has influenced 
mankind or helped the growth of civilisation so much 
as it has. Unlike mountanous areas, plains provide 
better opportunities to their inhabitants to mix freely 
and put united efforts to use and control the rivers, to 
build temples and towns and have common laws, 
customs and language. Here, lands being fertile, the 
struggle for existence is easy and consequently people 
have leisure to cultivate philosophy, religion and fine 
arts. The United Provinces and Bengal have produced 
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the greatest of thinkers and philosophers of the country. 
The mainland being situated at a great distance from 
the sea, the people have long been averse to foreign 
travel unlike those of countries like Greece. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh or the 
land of the Ganges and the Jumna have been described 
by some as the Hindustan proper. It is the area 
where Aryan civilisation most developed as the 
original Aryan emigrants coming from the north 
settled along the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna 
at a very early period. In this region, agriculture 
flourishes as summer monsoon is more or less regular. 
Ancient cities are numerous; Lucknow, Allahabad and 
Benares have all made history and even today play 
a very important part in the civic life of the whole 
country. As the climate i* warm, the people generally 
are slightly dark of complexion, net very hard-working 
and enterprising. Adventure is no prominent charac- 
teristic of theirs. But easy availability of food has 
provided them leisure to cultivate fine arts, to develop 
philosophy, religion and poetry as people m no other 
part of the country have succeeded in doing. In 
intellect and refinement, tn their manner of living, in 
their food and dress, they are infe rior yn-none in the 
whole country. 

Besides the geographical and other natural 
features mentioned in the preceding paragraphs there 
are many others which mould and determine the 
civic character of the life of a nation. The religious 
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and social institutions of a people, the nature of 
the education imparted to them, the political and 
economic conditions in which they live, their past 
history and traditions, their literature, philosophy and 
arts have all a decided influence on their civilisation. 
Some of these factors as they relate to India arc 
discussed at Icntgh in the later chapters of this book. 
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INDIA— ONE COUNTRY AND ONE NATION 

India, on account of the immensity of her geogra- 
phical area, of the diversity of races and religions 
of her people, of the numerous languages and dialects 
spoken and written within its boundaries and of the 
variety of its physical, geographical and natural phe- 
nomena, is often spoken of not as one country but as a 
continent, meaning thereby that there are no cultural, 
linguistic or other bonds of union among its people 
■and that this diversity does not entitle the people to 
call themselves one nation. This aspect has, during 
recent times, been given a political significance. 
European writers who desire that foreign rule in India 
should be perpetuated or should, at any rate, continue 
for as long a period as possible, describe India “as 
rath er a collection of countries ’• Sir John Strachcy, 
for instance, declared that “there is not and never was 
an India or even any country of India possessing, 
according to European ideas, any sort of unity, physi- 
cal, political Some well-meaning friends 

take it for granted that India is one country but 
it is the result of thc_Bntish^,rule in India. The 
strong central government of British India has, no 
doubt, helped to restore among Indian people the sense 
of Unity which was showing signs of disintegration. 
The fact that India has existed as one geographical 
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and cultural unit from ttmc immemorial is borne out 
by the writings of other equally eminent western 
scholars. Sir Herbert Rislcy, the great anthropologist, 
points ours “Beneath the manifold diversity of physical 
and social types, languages, customs and religions 
which strikes the observer in India there can still be 
discerned, as Mr Yusuf Ah has pointed out, a certain 
underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. Its ancient history, its customs, its 
traditions, its religious observances arc all conclusive 
evidence that India has, from ancient time, been one 
country geographically, socially and politically.’’ The 
ancient and modern common names Jambudwipa, 
Bharatvarsha, Hindustan and India all indicate the 
tract of country between the Himalayas in the north 
and the Indian Ocean m the south. The ancient Vpdic 
hymns when they mention the holy motherland describe 
it as a land of the rivers Ganges, Jumna, Narvada, 
Godavari and Indus and millions of Hindus when 
taking their bath even to-day recite the ancient mantra, 
*FT ^ I 

fag *mii aircw ofafa $5 ll 

1 0 ye Ganges, Jumna, Godavari. Saraswati. 
Narmada, Sindhu, Kavery, come ye and enter into this 
water.” 

The principal sacred places of ancient Hindus, 
Ajodhya, Mathura, Maya (Hardwar), Kashi, Kanchi 
(Conjeevaram), Avanti (Uiiam) and Dwarka, which 
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every Hindu should visit, cover .between them the 
whole of India as it is understood to-day. 

Again, the four principal places of pilgrimage, 
which it is the duty of every Hindu to visit at least 
once tn his life time, are situated at the four extreme 
corners of India as it is now understood. Badnnatb 
and Kcdarnath in the Himalayas, Jagannath on the 
extreme east, Rameshwaram on the southern extremity 
and Dwarka in Gujrat on the west attract pilgrims 
from all quarters of India and even from places abroad 
where Indians have settled. 

The political terms such as Rajas, Maharajas, 
Chakravati Maharajas and Samrats point to the 
same conclusion. The greatest Raja was he who ruled 
the whole country or drew tribute from smaller 
princes. It was the ambition of every, popular Raja 
to rule the whole country and become a Chakravati 
Raja. During the Hindu period up to the time of 
Asoka there were several kings who ruled over the 
whole Bharatavarsha. During later period, Akbar 
established his empire from one end of the country to 
the other. Thus we see that India has always been 
and is today one unit of territory, one country and 
Indians have always regajded it as such. 

Some of those who admit the one-ness of the country 
deny India her claim to nationhood. Those who do so 
from political or hostile motives may be ignored. 
But there are well-meaning friends who also doubt 
the nationhood of India. These friends either base 
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their conclusion on certain data which arc incorrect or 
forget that other peoples who have similar diversity of 
race, religion, language and culture like the Russians, the 
Chinese and the Egyptians are recognised, on all hands, 
as nations as good as England, France, Germany and 
Japan themselves. In ease of India they argue that 
there is no uniformity of culture, civilisation, 
traditions, religion, language, and race and when these 
elements arc lacking, the inhabitants of the country 
arc a mere collection of people and not a nation. Let 
us consider these features. It may be observed at the 
outset that uniformity of all these traits is possible 
only if a nation is composed of a small number of 
people and cover an equally small area. It may be 
possible, for instance, m the ease of England or 
Holland or Greece. But in large states there can be 
found no such uniformity. Take the case of the 
Americans in the United States whohi no body dare 
deprive of the title of calling themselves a nation. 
Here is the opening paragraph of the II Chapter of the 
book “American Commonwealth’’ by Viscount Bryce*. — 
“Some years ago the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church was occupied at its triennial Convention in 
revising its liturgy. It was thought desirable to intro- 
duce among the short sentence prayers a prayer for 
the whole people; and an eminent New England divine 
proposed the words “O Lord, bless our nation.” 
Accepted one afternoon on the spur of the moment, 
the sentence was brought up next day for rcconsidera* 
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tion, when so many objections were raised by the laity 
to the word “nation” as importing too definite a 
recognition of national unity, that it was dropped, and 
instead there were ' adopted the words “O Lord, bless 
these United States.’’ 

As Bryce himself explains, “To Europeans who 
arc struck by the patriotism and demonstrative national 
pride of their transatlantic visitors, this fear of admit- 
ting that the American people constitute a nation 
«ccms extraordinary. But it is only the expressir 


on its sentimental side of the most striking and 
vading characteristic of the political system / 
country, the existence of a double governiy 
double allegiance, a double patriotism.” / 

Take, again, the ease of Canada whicy 
governing colony. Is its claim for nationhy 
because of sharp cultural diversity of the / 
groupings that federated, the French and r 
The French, in certain provinces, arc divo^ C ’ 
British communities by the barriers of rj 
religion and even culture. 

In comparison to all the above-iy^ ^ 
India has, perhaps, a greater claim to boVen 
a nation. In such a vast country £ ^ 

written language cannot be the sarnie. 
has the tendency to change with 4tii cn °* 

Great Britain itself, the language 
in Ireland is not the same as that^^t-th®* 5 
wonder, the language of a Bciy , o " *• r ) 
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that of a Madrasi. But it can be said without fear of 
contradiction that all the provincial languages except 
those of Madras have marked similarities being only 
local variations of the Prakrit dern ed from tne ancient 
Sanskrit. Bengali, Ortya, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi and 
Gurmuklu arc all very similar m their pronunciation 
and grammar, construction and the manner of writing 
Even the languages of Madras, Tamil, Telugu, Canarcse 
and Malayalam ha\c a high percentage of Sanskrit or 
Sanskrttic words. |This goes a long way, so far as the 
language argument is concerned, to prove that India 
is one nation] But there is the additional fact that a 
person speaking Hindustani can be understood almost 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

The culture, the customs, and the traditions of 
the people arc the same in every province and to a grear 
c *tent all over the country especially so far as the 
Hindus arc concerned. A Hindu in Mysore regards the 
Vedas, the Ramayana and the Mababharata with the 
same reverence ns a Hindu in Dacca or in Peshawar. 
A Hindu in Tinncvclcy will treat a guest with the 
same hospi ta j ltjr an( j ) ovc as a Hindu in the Himalayan 
hills because j,is sacred literature and his traditions lay 
down that an ( a guest) rnust always be treated 
with respect. 

Mohamroadan, j^ve been in India for the last 500 
years and more. t n ra ce, they arc not different from 
Hindus becausc^95}t>er ccn t of them are converts from 
Hinduism. Their culture may have been different 
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•when they came from Persia and Afghanistan 500 years 
ago but, today, they are not different from the.rest of 
the population in this respect. Their language is the 
same as that of the other people. A Madrasi Musal- 
man speaks the same language as a Madrasi Hindu It 
is claimed that CJrdu is their language. In the first 
place, Musalmans all over India do not speak and can 
not understand Urdu. If they do, it is like Hindus all 
over India speaking Hindi And Hindi and Urdu as 
spoken languages are essentially the same. As regards 
traditions and ancient literature it is true that a Parsi,. 
or_a Musalman or a Sikh does not take the same" pride 
in the Vedas, the Ramayana and the Mahabharat as a 
Hindu does. But this is due to difference in religion. 
As pieces of philosophy and literature there is no non- 
Hindu in India, or as a matter of fact nr the whole 
world, but admires their beauties As regards ntfn-refi- 
gious literature, Hindus and Musalmans appreciate and 
admire, in the same manner, all good works whether 
they emanate from the pen of a Hindu or from that 
of a Musalman. Do not Hindus read with fondness, 
s"ometimes even with enthusiasm, the Hindi works of 
Khusro, Jayasi, Raskhan and Rahim and do not Musal- 
mans with the same delight and delectation the works 
lof Nasim, Sarsbar, and Chakbast? , 

^ There Is variety in social customs, no doubt, but 
the lapse of 500 years has rubbed off many angularities 
and, to-day, we find Hindus and Musalmans both 
warmly joining in each other’s fairs and festivals and 
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other social functions. Musalmans have adopted man? 
social customs of the Hindus just as the latter have 
assimilated a great deal of Muslim culture. 

Religions do vary. This difference should not 
disturb the national character of rhe whole people, 
specially as there are striking resemblances and simi- 
larities not only in principles bur also in many details. 
Eraraincd deeply it will be found that the goal of all 
[religions is the same, outward methods may differ. 

What is of still greater importance is the common 
political aspirations of the different classes of people 
living in India. They all aspire for democratic self- 
government for their country Much is made of the 
fact that Musalmans and Sikhs and the Depressed 
Classes are for separate representation and do not 
regard themselves as one with the rest of the popula- 
tion. This ought not to be a bar against India’s claim 
for nationhood. There arc minorities m every country 
and minorities are entitled to safeguard their special 
interests in a suitable manner. 

/Nationhood is not only a political or a social pheno- 
menon. It is psychological as well. This is noticed 
when a Madrasi, a Kashmiri and a Bengali meet in a 
foreign land, say, in London or Paris or New York. 
How are they attracted to each other ? Is not a strong 
feeling evident that they belong to the same country, 
to the same nation ? Do they treat each other as they 
treat a Japanese or a Turk ? Thus we see that, 
considered from whatever point of view, India is one 
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country, one people and one nation and is going to be 
one state m the neat future. 

Since these paragraphs were written in 1936, there 
has taken place a fundamental change m the outlook 
of certain communal bodies and the parties hostile to 
Indian national aspirations have made great capital of 
this difference. A section, admittedly an influential 
section of the Muslim community, has persuaded itself to 
believe that Musalmans have nothing m common with 
the rest of the population of India and form a separate 
nation and as such has demanded a division of India into 
a Muslim State and a Non-Mushm State. Happily ano- 
ther section of that community has not fallen in line 
with the Muslim League, the protagonist of this theory. 
Catchmgjhe con tag ion from these Muslims some leaders 
of the so-called scheduled classes as also of Sikbs have 
demanded separate territories to form separate sovereign 
states of their own. This contagion may spread further. 
If all these claims for separation are accepted, India will 
have to be divided into numberless stana each indepen- 
dent of the other. It is hoped that the phase is only 
a temporary one and is an outc ome of a biassed outlook 
on contemporary political problems possibly aggravated 
and encouraged by the actions of interested persons 
and parties and when this mist of mutual suspicion and 
misunderstanding has cleared and parties interested m 
division have disappeared a United Nation and a Uni- 
ted State will emerge to the glory pf the common 1 
motherland, t he India of A soka ancLpLAkbar. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA 

Judged by her social life India presents a picture 
Diversity m different from that in European 

SocUl Life. countries. Her people are divided in 

tnanyreligious communities, Hindus, Musalmans. Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians, some of them further subdivided 
into castes and sects each following its own code of 
life and looking upon that cf others as something 
unholy. In a European country, like England or 
France, two_ citizens professing different religions 
can and do in many cases follow the same social 
customs and observe the same social practices; but in 
India, a Mu<3lman's social Jtfc is, in some respects 
very different from that of a Hindu or a Christian. 
^Social exclusion has been the main characteristic of 
Indian Iife.^ Among the Hindus themselves.'there are 
• wide gulfs between Sections and sections. A Brahmana 
will not eat food cooked by a man of another caste. 
Some sections of humanity arc treated as untouchable 
and unapproachable. In spite of the democratic natuie 
of ^Jslam, social differences exist even among the 
followers of that religiorTlrnndiaT Many~pfacticcs 
observed by the Shias ar e taboo to Sunnics. When 
we attempt to have a review of the socidl life in India, 
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•wc cannot cover the whole field at once. We have to 
study separately the social life of the Hindus, ' of the 
Musalmans and of the Christians and then institute 
comparison. We begin with the Hindu social life 
(i) Hindu Soda! life. 

The most distinguishing feature of the Hindu 
1. v&rnas and community is its division into varnas 
C ' 5 and castqsr Varna orgmally meant 

colour It is, therefore, easy to conclude that the 
original division of the Hindus was based on the 
colour of the skin. The Aryan settlers in India 
who came from Central Asia or other regions were 
whiter than the aborigines whose complexion was 
darker owing to the hot climate of the country. "The 
division of the Aryans among Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas was either a later development or might have 
been brought with them by the immigrants. The 
theory said to be trace able to the Veda', that the 
Brahmans was born ham the mouth, the Kshatriya 
from the arms, the Vaishya from the stomach or the 
thighs and the Sudra *from the feet of Brahma or 
the creator and derives his social status from this origin 
may be a beautiful allegory but is too fantastic to be 
accepted by a rational mind to-day. Whatever its 
origin, the division is understandable as being based on 
professions and functions^ According" to Kautily a, 
the function of a Brahmana was the performance of 
Yajnas (sacrifice), Adhyayan (study), Adhyapao 
(teaching), Dan, (giving of gifts), Pratignha (taking 
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of gifts), that of a Kshatnya, Yajna, study, giving of 
gifts, fighting for and protection of his fellow-men; of 
a Vaishya, agriculture, cattle breeding, commerce and 
banking in addition to sacrifice, study and gift and 
that of the Sudra was mainly service of the higher 
varnas or Dwijas as they were called, agricultural 
labour ar.d the like. 

The original fourfold division persists even at 
the present time as Hindus all over India will be 
found to belong to the one or the other of these four 
i classes. They may not be performing the tasks 
assigned to them as above but they accept the classifi- 
cation. Indian ancient literature bears witness to 
the fact that although society was divided into four 
classes as above, the differentiation was not so rigid 
as it is today. -But such a system could not last long. 
In course of time, the son naturally followed the 
avocation of his father and heredity in profession came 
into existence. It was only a question of time that, 
in order to keep a profession confined to one class and 
I to make the work more efficient, marriage came to be 
(contracted within the groups. 

Human nature being what it is, marriages between 
members of different varnas did take place now and 
then and the offspring of these marriages were not 
recognised as belonging either to the father’s or the 
mother’s varna. For instance, the child born of a 
Brahmana father and a ICshatriya mother was Brah- 
'Bonn i, hd iotftft, 'out t/r "an ur&vt Vtiww vri {rra&t 
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the child of both the Brahmana parents. Thus, not 
only sub-sections appeared among the four original 
classes but also gradation in status appeared in the 
Hindu society. Groups engaged in particular pro- 
fessions formed a caste of their own, members marry- 
ing within the groups themselves"' Again, when popu- 
lation became excessive in a particular locality the more 
enterprising of the members moved to and settled at 
other places These settlements assumed new caste 
appclations, such as Konyakubjas and Saraswatas. 
There nrc groups which originally were religious sects 
but, later on, developed into regular castes The 
Bishnoos and Sadhs of the United Provinces and 
Ltngayats of Bombay arc illustrations. (Thus, castes 
and sub castes came into existence and once the 
division began, it went on multiplying. To-day, there 
ore thousands of castes and sub castes ' 

The division of the. Hindu society into water- 

„ , . tight compartments of castes and sub- 

2 Cast" 

losing its rigi- castes is, however, looked down upon 
h ' by the educated classes ’ as a bra ke in 

the wheels of India’s national development. It might 
have served some useful purpose in the past, 
but, today it is an anachronism. It might 

have, for instance, led to greater efficiency rn 
professions and functions; it might have minimised 
the evils of competition in trade and industry, or 
have prevented mass conversion of the Hindus to 
other religions and the like, but the political, social 
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and economic conditions that prevail today in the 
■world and particularly m [ndia are no longer favour- 
able to the maintenance of the time-honoured caste 
distinctions. There is a revolt against it although there 
are many, even among the educated classes who 
advocate the retention of the original fourfold 
division of the Hindus. The reasons for this revolt 
a-e obvious. . 

The caste system prevents the growth of solidarity 
a mong th e Hindus. Members of each caste generally 
look after the interests of their own group at the cost 
of those of the nation. A Brahmana voting for a 
Brahmana. a Kayastha voting for a Kayostha is an 
ordinary though sickening sight at the time of elections 
to the various legislatures and other elective bodies 
where .sturdy nationalists arc required to serve the 
interests of the nation. Whereas other religions have 
converted millions to their own faiths, the caste system 
has blocked the passage of others into the fold of the 
Hindu religion. The result is that one cannot embrace 
Hindu religion even if one believes in it. It adversely 
tells on the health and virility of the Hindus by 
narrowing the sphere of choice in marriage which is 
generally done in the same caste or sub-caste. As 
stated above, there is an intellectual revolt against 
the rigidity of caste system in modem Hindu India. 
There are many factors which arc undermining the 
system, slowly but surely. ' Western education and 
western civilisation have opened the eyes of the Hindus 
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to the evil of division. Commercial and economic 
competition with the west has deprived many func- 
tional castes of their profession and these have assumed 
other avocations We sec the spectacle of a Brahmana 
acting as a leather merchant, a goldsmith acting as a 
teacher and a weaver as a warrior in the army. Thus 
the vocational distinction of the caste system has 
practically disappeared. A Bama today is a Bania 
only because he is born of Bania parents although he 
may not be a trader at all Easy_and rapid means of 
communication, growth of large cities with congested 
populations, establishment of large factories and work- 
shops, political associations, clubs, schools and colleges 
have all led to closer association of members of different 
castes and communities, resulting in mterdimng and 
otherwise mixing for social functions, have all the 
effect of destroying the character of exclusiveness of 
castes. Lastly, th e leg islature has also done its part_m 
removing disabilities about the inheritance of property 
and legitimacy of children born of inter-caste marriages. 
Law has deprived caste conferences, biradaries and 
panchayats of most of the disciplinary powers thc w used 
to employ although these powers have not yet wholly 
disappeared. Recently a caste conference passeda ver- 
dict of excommunication of one of its members for the 
crime of contracting marriage with a girl of anothercaste 
but the dicree has been a dead letter in active practice 
as the gemleroan still remains a respectable member 
of society. Fusion of sub- castes is taking place and it 
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the present mood of the society continued it can be 
prophesied with a fair degree of accuracy that caste 
system will, one day, become a thing of the past. 

As a result of the caste system in Hindu society 
3. Depressed has come £ b c problem of the depressed 

Classes »nd Un- and untouchable classes. It means that 
tunc nubility 

among the Hindus, there arc certain 
sections the members of which arc considered to be so 
low and so impure that caste Hindus regard it a sin 
even to touch them. In the United Provinces, 
Bhangis, Domes and some other sections arc considered 
as untouchables, tn southern India, some classes arc 
not merely untouchable but even unapproachable? 
These people have their huts or places of residence 
outside the locality occupied by caste Hindus; 
they arc not allowed to draw water from 
the wells from which caste Hindus take their 
supply. They arc not allowed to enter the temples 
and to have darshan of gods and goddesses. They arc 
not admitted to common schools. At some places, 
they arc not allowed to walk on the common roads. 
These classes have now realised their position in the 
Hindu society and have, at the instance of their 
leaders who have received high education, raised a cry 
of revolt against the whole society.) The higher castes 
also have realised the criminal character of their neglect 
of these classes. Says Mahatma Gandhi. *"‘Has not a 
just nemesis overtaken us for the crime of untoucb* 
ability ? How we have reaped as wc have sown ? 
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Have we not practised -Oyerum and O'Dwyensm 
on our own kitb and km ? We have segregated the 
Pariah and we are. in turn. «g regrated in the Bnttih 
■Co’omes. We deny him the use of public wells, we 
throw the js a v iag* of our plates at him His *er y 
shadow pollutes us. Indeed there is no charge that the 
Pariah cannot fling at our faces and which we do not 
fling in the faces of Engli , hiden. rr ' The Hindu Maha* 
rabha. claming to be the organ of the Hindu com- 
munity realised its duty towards this section of the 
population only when Muialmans and Christians began 
to absorb the depressed classes in their own religious 
•folds. Mahatma Gandhi who always had a soft corner 
in hts heart for these unfortunate people awakened to 
his sense of duty when the British Premier in 1931 
decided on their political segregation from the Hindus 
and to give them separate electorates. 

* Mahatma Gandhi undertook “a fas: untodeath,” 
in order to see that this blot on Hmdui*m is removed 
as early as possible - ^ The result was instantane- 
ous. He had fasted only a few days when leaders cf 
-caste Hindus and of the depressed classes met at 
Poona and came to some understanding whereby their 
political segregation was averted- It led to concen- 
trated efforts on the part of the Hindus to improve 
the social condition of these cla**es. The Hindu 
-society is now determined tc^wipe off the blot of 
untouchability from its fold. Everywhere temples 
-are being thrown open to them, restrictions as to 
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driving -water from public wells, admittance to public 
schools, etc., are being removed. Their dirty wort is 
being made more sanitary. Municipalities are vying 
with each other to improve the sanitary conditions of 
their living, and high C3ste Hindus a:e doing their 
best for the same purpose. The age-long prejudices 
against these 'faithful servants’ of society are dying 
out and it is hoped that the efforts of the Hindu 
public, of the Hanjans themselves and of the govern- 
ment will soon result in the abolition of this impute 
and unholy practice. 

Another great institution which moulds the charac* 
The joist tcr socnI hfe among the Hindus is 
r*=3jJy Sy»:ea the joint family system. The Hindu 
family has always been patriarchal, including in it the 
head, bis wife or wives, his unmarried daughters, his 
sons with thett wives and children and collateral 
rel ations such as brothers, uncles, aunts, their sons and 
daughters. “ They all live under one roof, with a 
common mess and common property. There is no 
separate purse, the earnings of all the members, men 
and women, going to a common pool. Non-earning 
members possess equal rights with the earning members. 
This system of Irving in a join: family has both its 
advantages and disadvantages. “When the state 
organisation had not fully developed, families were 
small states within a state. The bead who possessed 
magisterial powers looked after the persons and pro- 
perty of the members of the family, preserved religious- 
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customs and tights and maintained the economic 
pursuits and social status and manners. Traditions of 
family and society, marriage and education of its 
members were settled and cared for. Weaker mem- 
bers, women and children, were brought up and 
helped in life It solved, in a way, the problem of 
the unemployed or the poor. When the state bad 
not come to recognise and to perform the welfare 
functions of society they were performed by families”.* 
'“The joint family," as Mr. Natarajan points out, "has 
enabled many public men in India to ignore personal 
needs and to leave domestic cares to another member." 
What the caste did for its members on a large scale, 
the family did in a narrower circle Its disadvantages 
and defects have been thus described by the same 
author. “We have already stated about the stibordi- 
nation of women. ' It has created a number of drones 
whojiotjiemg inclined to work, keep hanging on the 
family and exhaust its resources and prove a constant 
source of burden, quarrel and anxiety to the.earmng 
members of the family.^ Their dependent mentality 
gets increased and fed in its atmosphere. Initiative, 
venture and desire for work on their part are absent. 
Their presence has destroyed the atmosphere of an 
ideal and loving home where father, mother and 
children work happily and harmoniously for their 
existence or well being. There is hardly any associa- 
tion of wife and husband for cultural or intellectual 
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purposes or spiritual growth except that one gets 
tired of them/* 

The joint family like the caste js. however, rapidly 
breaking up owing to changed circumstances. It is 
being attacked by divers disintegrating forces all 
round. The roost potent factor has been the influence 
of the west. Contact with Europeans, study of the 
literature of the west where family consists of the 
father, the mother and their young children, have 
cteatcd on the part of out educated young men a 
tendency to separate from the family as soon as they 
begin to be independent of the income of the family. 
Love of independence and of romance lead many 
young men to leave the family and settle down sepa* 
ratcly. Formerly, the joint property could not be 
alienated by any member nor could a creditor lay 
band on the joint property m satisfaction of his claim 
against an individual member, but the B ritish I ndian 
law made the j'oint property seirabfe 3gainst the claims 
of accreditor and thus helped the dissolution of the 
j'oint family. The law itself was the result of econo- 
mic causes. Thc-growth of, city life has proved a solvent 
of the ancient joint family. In the villages, the members 
of a family still cooperate in farm work and other 
labour although subdi vision of a gricultural holdings has 
resulted in the split of the joint family even there. 
But in the cities the joint family has very nearly 
broken up. The industrial towns attract the male 
population of the neighbouring villages with the 
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result that women arc left behind. In Bombay, for 
instance, the labourers who number nearly ten lakhs 
out of n total population of 15 lakhs cannot get a 
house to live in. Obviously, family life is impossible 
when real homes in the shape of whole houses are not 
avilablc. These disruptive tendencies arc getting 
stronger every day and it teems that, like the caste, the 
joint family system of the Hindus is disappearing. 

With regard to marriage there ate many features 
which distinguish this function among the Hindus 
r» MnrtfsRQ «nd * rorn that in other communities. In 
Divorce the fitst place, marriage is almost 

universal among the Hindus. 'It is a religious belief 
that a man’s soul can not find rest oftcr his death 
unless certain ceremonies have, been gone through and 
which can be performed only by a son., We may find 
unmarried men here and there for one reason or 
another, but marriage of girls is compulsory. Secondly, 
where as in the west the field of choice of o wife is 
practically unlimited, a’roong the Hindus it is hedged 
in hy a number of restrictions. A man con marry only 
within his own caste and outside his oifrn golra. 
tAnothcr distinctive feature of a Hindu marriage is 
that thc.bndegroom has no voice jn the selection of 
ins bride nor the girl has in that of her husband. The 
marriages arc generally arranged by parents and guar- 
dians. This system has both its advantages and defects; 
for that reason there are not wanting enthusiasts who 
advocate love marriages with all their paraphernalia of 
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courtships,flirtations,engageraents, etc. But this practice 
is not yet approved by the society. The practice of 
c hild marriage which was universal among the Hindus 
only 50 years ago is now on the wane. v The educated 
classes, at any rate, do not favour such marriages and 
the public opinion is generally against it. The state 
legislation from time to time restricting the ages of 
marriage of boys and girls has helped in the discourage* 
ment of such marriages. The Sarda Act of 1929 fixed 
the age of marriage of males at 18 years and of females 
at 14. The Act has so far been only a paper statute. 
It is time that marriages below these ages are declared 
void by law. Imposition of penalties on married bo>s 
in admission to schools has had a healthy effect 

Monogamy is the general practice. Cases of poly- 
gamy arc found to exist among certain communities 
But even there the practice is getting unpopular. 
Economic and other causes have compelled public opi- 
nion to disapprove, even to condemn such marriages. 
Widows generally do not re-marry although law allows 
them to do so/ *But popular opinion is gaining ground 
in favour of widows remarrying if they so choose. 
Divorce is not permissible under the Hindu Law. 

A committee appointed by the Indian legislature 
and presided over by_Sir B. N. Rau has recommended 
to overhaul the entire Hindu law including the laws 
of raatriageand divorce. One of the important recom- 
mendations of this committee is that marriage should 
be strictly monogamous and divorce shall be allowed tn 
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certain cases. Bigamous and multigamous marriages 
shall, according to this committee’s recommendations, 
be penalised except in certain rare cases. 

v Some of the Indian states arc far ahead of British 
India in the matter of social legislation. The reason is 
obvious. They are free while the irresponsible bureau- 
cratic Government of British India fights shy of bold 
legislation lest it may displease the orthodox section. 
Baro da has already legislated for monogamous marriages 
The public opinion strongly favours this reform as is 
evident from the st orm of op position raised against the 
action of the ruler of Baroda himself when in 1943 he 
contracted a second marriage during the life-time of his 
first Maharani against the law of his own State 

There is a strong feeling in the Hindu community 
u Property that the l aws of inheritance of and 
jnccoseion and succession to property need considerable 
inheritance. alterations Women's rights in this 
respect are considered to be unfair to her sex. 
Widows, mothers, wives and daughters are all believed 
to be great sufferers Raja Ram Mohan Rai had pointed| 
out Jong ago that the origin of Snh could be traced to 
the hardships suffered by the widows in the niatter 
succession to property and inheritance.'' To leading a 
destitute life or to depending on her male relations who 
were sometimes not only unsympathetic but actually, 
hostile, for her maintenance she preferred to immolate 
herself on her husband’s funeral pier. Even today”Hindu 
woman lias hardly any economic independence which 
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makes her in many cases a dumb sufferer, even though 
the law has been improved from time to time. The 
Kao Committee's recommendations and several private 
bills on the subject which are before the Indian legisla- 
ture aim at securing for the Hindu woman her due posi- 
tion in the family and her right ro inherit property 

Purdah has very nearly disappeared so far as towns 

_ „ . . arc concerned In villages also the 

7. Purdah. 

higher and educated classes arc steadily 
giving it up, so much so that caste and social confer- 
ences who used to treat this reform as an important 
plank in their proceedings do not now worry themselves 
on this subject. Even the All-India Womens’ Confer- 
ence has dropped this subject from its programme of 
activities. 

Ancient Hindus never needed measures of birth 

_ „ .. /> control as tbeir social and ethical sys- 

8. Jhrtb Con- 
trol. terns laid gteat streis on brahmacharya, 

(sexual restraint) both for men and women. The 
two sexes met only to beget a son or one or two more 
children to fulfil religious obligation or for propagating 
the race. Sexual enjoyment never formed a part of their 
social code. Birth control by artificial means is a recent 
phenomenon imported from the West. Even there it 
has not yet been universally accepted as a beneficial 
, measure. The Churches and orthodox people are still 
resisting it. Its atm was to give relief ro women 
against the injurious effect on their health of excessive 
child bearing and prevention or checking of rapid 
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growth of population. Whether it has been able to 
solve the two problems is doubtful. Holland which 
was the first country in Europe to allow birth control 
education recorded the highest birth rate on the con- 
tinent. Almost the same can be said of Russia Artificial 
birth control measures have however xesulted in pre- 
and extra-marital relations between the two sexes with 
impunity. In India, the movement has not so far 
been popular although some young men and women 
resort to it for purposes other than lawful 
(it) Muslim Social life. 

-'Muslims m India have their own social code, 
although they have, due to their contact with the Hin- 
dus for several centuries, adopted and assimilated many 
of their customs and even institutions just as the Hindus 
have assimilated much of the Muslim culture. Islam is, 
perhaps, the most democratic of all the religions. Two 
Musalmans whatever the difference m their social 
status, can pray together and eat and drink from out 
of the same plate or bcwlf Mohammad says, ‘'You 
are all brothers. All men are equal in the eyes of 
God. To-day I trample under my feet all distinctions 
of colour and nationality/’ But as, in all other societies, 
in the Muslim world also, practice has never been the 
same as precept. In Arab ia itself where the Prophet 
preached and practised, a Musalman could take a slave 
girl as his wife but never gave h is daught er in marria ge 
to a slave bo y. Certain sections of Muslims in India are 
as endogamous as the Hindus, for instance Kashmm and 
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Rajput converts. AH religions, so far as the principles 
go, are good but, human nature being what it is, there 
is always a gulf between precept and practice. There 
is one feature common to both Islam and Hinduism 
that religious and social practices are not separate. If 
a Hindu is, by his religion, barred from marrying a 
non-Hindu, so is a Musalman Religion may be static 
but civilisation is dynamic. The latter changes with 
new discoveries in science and arts, with new develop- 
ments in international relations and the like and if 
religion is mixed up with social life naturally there is a 
deadlock and advance becomes difficult. If Hindus 
and Musalmans both could effect complete divorce 
between purely religious and purely social life, many of 
the social and political evils of India would disappear 
in no time. 

'■"Yes, in spite of the democratic nature of Islam the 
Muslim community in India, and perhaps elsewhere also, 
is divided very much like castes and fub-castes in 
the same manner as the Hindus. There arc not* 
only Sh ias a nd Sunni# but there are Shaikhs, SycdsA 
Moghals and Pathans who do not usually intermarry] 
and, like Hindus, have sociaT’gradations as well.* 
There are, as among the Hindus, orthodox people in 
this community who believe in child marriages, poly- 
gamy, purdah system, dowry and similar institutions 
and there are reformers who arc anxious to introduce 
reforms in these institutions. CJ ose. marriages among 
iWrafilmrira; dancer ataerijtffeif Ikcwav Svs? uvas’ j&szmf 
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cousins is a problem on which Opinions are divided. 
Scientists have declared, in no uncertain language, that 
such marriages are bound to result in physical and even 
mental deterioration of the race. Although there is 
nothing in their religion to prevent a widow from re- 
marrying, yet, among the higher classes, widow 
narriagcs are regarded as unrespectable. This is 
lerhaps the result of their contact with the Hindus, 
[t is easy for a Muslim male to divo rce his wife in 
:ertam cases but in the case of a woman the procedure 
is complicated. Purdah is touch stricter among Musaf- 
man women than amongjhetjJdinduJsisters'ind, what 
is worse, the efforts of social reformers in removing 
aurdah and allowing women the advantages of fresh 
nr, social intercourse and high education have so far 
met with limited success The position of women 
among the Musalmans is. m practice, much the same 
as among the Hindus although their religion allows 
them a better position. 

(Hi) Other Communities. 

Among other communities the position of Sikhs 
is about the same as that of the Hindus The Parsis 
are a small community absorbed mostly in business and 
confined to the presidency of Bombay. It is a com- 
munity of enlightened people, educated and wealthy, 
In many of their religious customs they are as orthodox 
as the rest of the nation but socially they are much 
advanced. Their women do not observe purdah, there 
are no child marriages among them, no ill assorted 
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marriages either. Divorce is allowed both to men and 
^women*. There is no_fanaticism of religion among them 
and the result is that they always live in peace with 
other communities. 

Indian Christians form a community by themselus 
in India. In theory, they arc supposed to follow the 
Christian customs. But as they are mostly converts 
from low class Hindus, most of the customs prevalent 
among the latter are found among them as well, so 
much so that in southern India the Christian convert 
from one caste avoids intcrdmnmg and intermarriage 
with that from another. 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

t Religion o ught to be the private affair of an in 
Religion p«r. div idual. / But in reali ty, it is h ardly 
•etiiiti*" the case £p_y w fcere If it were so tbe 

v. orTd would have been spared of many 
wars and considerable bloodshed and other troubles. 
Religious views strongly held particularly by large 
groups react on all other aspects of life, social, political 
and intellectual. India is particularly the land of 
religions and religious convictions and consequently 
religious, social and cultural activities of Indian people 
are so inseparably linked together that it is impossible 
to consider and discuss the one without considering ard 
discussing the ethers. The whole society is so largely 
organised on the basis of religion that every social, prac- 
tice is determined by tbe sanction of religion behind it. 
Whenever a change m social customs is suggested by a 
reformer there i« a cry of ‘ religion in danger”. Even 
the r aising of m arriageable age of boys and girls by 
legislatures is resented’by orthodox Hindus and Mus- 
lims on the ground that it is against their religion. 
Purdah system, widow ma rriage, dearti cere monies and, 
sometimes, eveiTdiet and clothing are influenced by 
religion This is why we have to discuss religious 
and social problem together. 
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The population of India is made up of Hindus,- 
CiaesiCestionof Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Jews, Bud- 
r»Iigions, dhtsts, Jains, Sikhs and some other 
non-descript sects. Between them, there are numerous 
sects and creeds such as, lor instance, Kabn-panthts 
and Dadu-panthis, whom it is impossible to place with 
any degree of exactness in one or rhe other of these 
religions. In the Census of 1921 they were returned 
as Non-Hindus, since then they are generally included 
among the Hindus, although in the Census of 1931 some 
of them have been included sn “Ocher religions" in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

(i) Hindus 

It is impossible to define the term ‘Hindu’ m its 
„ , _ . religious sense. As observed in the 

‘Hindu’ Defined 

Census Report of India, 1931, Vo\ I 
‘’It is as much a social as a religious term and really 
denotes membership of a system of organised society 
with great latitude of religious beliefs and practices 
so that it is possible for a man to be Hindu socially 
and to have a religious belief snared with others who 
do not regard themselves J3 members of the same 
society: conversely, there is no compelling necessity 
that all others of his society should share his beliefs". 
Whereas all the uther religions of the world owe their 
origin to and are named after outstanding individual 
personalities who laid down definitely that beliefs and 
demanded of their followers to remain loyal to those 
beliefs, there is no founder of . Hinduism. The Hindu 
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religion is sometimes described as Sanafan, that is, 
without a beginning Belief in Go d-may be an impor- 
tant feature of Hinduism but it is not essential 
Reveiencc lor the Vedas is not necessary nor for the 
cow. Observance of the caste system is deprecated 
by large groups who call themselves Hindus As a 
matter of fact, no single feature, tenet or practice is 
common to all Hindus. Babu Govind Das. therefore, 
latd down that one is a Hindu who calls himself a 
Hindu, but even this definition is obviously defective, 
MrsBesant called herself a Hindu by faith but the 
Hindu community never recognised her as such The 
Hindu Mahasab ha regards him as a Hindu who pro- 
fesses a religion that took birth in India. According to 
this definition, Buddhists are Hindus. C ommonl y 
unde rstoo d, however, a Hindu is one who believes in 
God, venerates the Vedas and belongs to one of the 
four varnas into which Hinduism is divided. With 
tho latitude of freedom we have mentioned there is no 
wonder, that many personalities, great and strong, 
have appeared among the Hindus from time to time 
to re-establish the old Dharma whenever there were 
signs of its destruction. Hindus believe that God 
incarnates on earth to preach pure dharma whep its 
existence is threatened by anti-rehgious factors. Shri 
Ram Chandra, Lord Shri Krishna and Lord Buddha 
are regarded as such avatari (incarnations). They have 
influenced Hindu thought to a very great degree, 
Chaitanya, Kabir, Gutu Nanak, Tulu Das, Surdas have 
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all moulded Hindu religious thought to a considerable 
extent. We cannot discuss the entire history of 
Hindu thought in this small book but we will have a 
resume of, religious and social reform movements 
during the last two centuries or so. 

We begin with Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) 
3lan> Mohan Rov w ^° ,s 50 °^ tcn described as the father 
Brabmo Som*j of Indian Renaissance Ram Mohan 
Roy lived at that period of history when western 
civilisation and culture was making a deep impress 
on the minds of the Indian people, the British had 
begun to play the double role of founding their empire 
m India and of turning the heads of Indians against 
their own ancient religion and culture and Christian 
missionaries were preaching the superiority of their 
religion over Indian faiths. The Raja scented danger 
in these movements and determined to reform Hindu 
religion and society in a manner that the followers of 
that faith could hold their own against foreign missio- 
nary attacks. When b* was o nly 16 yea«of age, he 
wrote, in Bengali, a pamphlet against idolatry and 
image worship and carried on, afterwards, a regular 
propaganda against this form of worship and against 
s acrib caLjitcs. . In 1820, he published ‘The Precepts of 
Jesus” in which he repudiated th e div inity of Jesus but 
recommended and approved his ethi cal te achings. In 
1827, he founded the British Indian Unitarian Insti- 
tute which preached the umty_of_God and converted 
an miftrenfrai' CArrstian Baptist ru Unrcirrramw. 
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But he soon discovered that the totally western 
outlook of this institution scared away many of his 
•own close friends. He, therefore, founded in the 
-following year, the Brahmo Saraaj which was to be 
Indian in character. Itsobject was to preach a 
religion combining in itself the monotheism of Islam, 
the ethicsjsf the New Testament, and the philosophy 
of the Upamshads which was, in his opinion, the true 
spin fof Hinduism. This orienration of the policy of 
the Brahmo Saraaj attracted to it some of the best 
Hindus of Bengal and prevented, to some extent, the 
conversion of Hindus to Christianity as a result of 
missionary propaganda. He then turned his attention 
to the problem of s ocial reform . His first action, 
in this field, was his propaganda against the obnoxious 
practice of salt, with the result that the practice was 
declared ille gal b y Loid JWilham BentinckjnJ829. 
Ram Mohan Roy was probably the first Indian who 
demanded for Hindu widows the right of remarrying. 
He raised his strong voice against polygamy and concu- 
binage. He deno unced the caste. s ystem as jt prevailed 
in India. He was the first high class Hindu to visit 
Europe and thus cross the seas. Above all, he was a 
believer in western education and m the cultivation of 
English language. 

Since its foundation, the Brahmo Samaj has provecf 
its u tility i n several’ directions. The number of its 
followers is, it is true, not legion but it has claimed 
among its members some of the top most men of 
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Bengal in every field of life. Of late, however, there 
has come into existence a feeling of revolt against the 
Samaj because of its western outlook and love of 
western culture and civilisation. It is openlv accused 
for us deprecation of every thing in Indian culture. 
The Brah mo Samajists, on the other hand, declare that 
the present national mentality is the direct result of 
the study of western literature to which their contribu- 
tion is not negligible. After the the death of Ram 
Mohan Roy, the Samaj had two great personalities to 
lead it. Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and Kesbava 
Ch andra S en, one a conservative anc the other a 
radical. Both tried to mould the Samaj according to 
thur own points of view with the inevitable result 
that two parties came into existence. fCeshav had the 
seal of {^missionary, and was responsible for spreading 
the Brahmo Samaj m Madras and in Bombay where it 
assumed the name Prarthna. Samaj. But, today, the 
Samaj is limited to Bengal and, even there, it claims 
about 5,000 me mbers o nly. Whatever its short* 
comings and defects it has to be remembered that Ram 
Mohan Roy and his Brahmo Samaj from the starting 
point foe all the various reform movements, religious, 
social, educational and political which we see today in 
India. 

/ H Ram Mohan Roy and Ins Brahmo Samaj 
Sw&mS Dii Vtt . appealed to the English educated elite, 

« ami and Ary a Swami Dayaoand, who himself never 
1 knew English but was e scholar of 
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Sanskrit, and his Arya Saroa; spoke to the masses. 
Swami Dajanand was born in 1824 in a very orthodox 
Brahman family of Gujrat, Kathiawar. At the age 
of 20 he left his home and parents in search of truth, 
assumed the garb of aianyau and the name by which 
he is known to the world. He now devoted all his 
time to the study of Sanskrit literature and t he Ve das 
and in contemplation. He attended religious fairs, and 
held religious and literary discussions with learned 
pandits. He found that the whole fabric of Hindu 
society was shaken to its foundations. The thousands 
of castes and subcastes had produced disharmony among 
the people. The western literature, civilisation and 
culture had denationalised India to ah awlul extent. 
The Musalmans and the Christians were converting 
the Hindus to their laitbs in large numbers. 
There was no entrance into the Hindu fold even if a 
non-Hindu sincerely believed in it. Dayanand did his 
utmost to restore Hindqjtligio n to its ancient Vedic 
status. He deprecated the division of Hindu society in 
numberless castes but adhered to the ancient division 
of it into the four varnas He was the first reformer 
of modern age who raised his voice against social 
inequalities and the religious disabilities of the un- 
touchable* ~and the depressed classes ‘The Swami 
felt alarmed at the progressive decline in the popula- 
tion of the Hindus and to arrest it he asked them 
not only to take back into Hindu fold those who 
had, by mistake or by force, embraced non-Hindu 
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religions, but also to allow Muslims and Christians to 
embrace Hinduism*'.* 

In 1875 , he formally started the Arya Samaj in 
Bombay where he had kept m touch with the local 
Prartlina Sama}. It was also m Bombay that he 
published hts great work Snlyarth Prnkash which 
expounded his doctrines. But it was m Lahore that 
the final revision of his doctrine took place m 1877. 
It was there and in the same year that he met a con- 
genial group of persons ready to take it up ( Inter ah a, 
L. Lajpat Rai’s father). It was here that the head- 
quarters of the Arya Sama; were finally established 
and, ever since, the Punjab has been its real home. 
The Arya Samaj overwhelmed and absorbed the 
Brahmo Samaj at Lahore. This samaj has developed 
into a very important and a quite distinctive sect 
among the Hindus Its doctrine is Vedas as interpreted 
by Dayanand. It has done excellent and far reaching 
work in the domain of social reform. Dayanand died 
in 1883 and left behind him a set of earnest workers, 
the roost prominent of whom was L. Lajpat Rai. to 
carry on his mission. It was decided to perpetuate h« 
roemoty by founding a school (now the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College) the management of which was 
to remain in Arya Samaj hands while the teaching 
staff should consist only of Indians; nor were subsidies 
to be taken from the Government. The school 
was established in 1886 


• S\arino, Dayu 
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Swami Shardhanand founded, in 1902, another 
school, theGurukul.on the banks of the Ganges at Har 
tlwar. This is one of the most remarkable educational 
institutions of the world. Boys of about seven enter and, 
for _16 years, live there under v ows of p overty, chastity 
and obpdicnce withour ever leaving the place during that 
time or being allowed to meet their relations. They are 
entirely under the influence of their gurus who them- 
selves ate traditional annyaua. The common language 
is Sanskrit and the most important discipline the Vedas. 
But English and modern sciences arc also taught. The 
Samaj is foremost in its shuddjit work. Arya Samajists 
mostly live in tlte Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Another body which influenced the religious and 
Tho Thaoaophi- social reform movement in India 
«•! Socioij . during recent times is the Theosophi- 
cal Society. Founded m 1875 by Madam -Blavatsky 
(1831-1891) and Col. H. S. Olcott (1832-1917). this 
Society established a branch at Adyar (Madras) in 
1896. Originally, the founders of the Society laid 
stress on occultism, on 'Buddhas’ and on 'M ahatm as’. 
Of the two founders of the Society Madrm Blavatsky 
concentrated her attention upon Greek and Egyptian 
mythology. Col. Olcott was the first to come out to 
India to establish the head-quarters of the society at 
Adyar and pay attention to India’s religious life. It 
was another person. Mrs. Annie Besant, who made 
India her permanent home. Mrs. Besant (1847-1932) 
•was an Irish lady, Christian by birth. While still 
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young. she renounced Christianity, separated from her 
husband and joined Bradlaugh echo teas an atheist. In 
1SS2. she caire to touch with Madam Btavarsky and 
with socialism Vaccilatmg tor seme time between 
the two. she ultimately joined the Theosopbical Society 
in 1859. She came to India in 1893 at the aje of 4? 
and lived in this country till her death in 1932 with 
the exception of short visits to Europe and America 
now and then. In India, Mrs Besant identified 
Theosophy with Hindu rev iral. She adopted not only 
Hindu faith but Hindu dress, Hindu food ard Hindu 
manners. In one of her early lectures in 1893, she 
declared, before a Hindu audience, “I am an cur-caste^ 
while still an out-caste I ought to sit at your feet.J 
She bad the rare gifr of defending old Hindu customs 
and practices and, possessing as she did, a fiery eloqu- 
ence, she had nor to wait long before her speeches 
oegan to be liked 2 nd admired by Hindus, fn Madras 
where western education h3d made its greatest inroad 
and where the Brahno end the Arya Samajel had not 
penetrated, the educared Madrasis were Cuming into 
atheists in ever increasing numbers. Naturally. Mrs. 
Besant's propaganda had the result of stemming rhar 
tide in the presidency. She was more devout than 
the most orthodox. She defended idol worship, she 
defended caste, she applauded jhe Vedas, the Upa- 
nishads ard other religious books of the Hindus. 

• Although p«tJon* »i*r» da* It'liif who looked upon her 
tiifi'ui wi.h ■“ii trta BUtrtJ'-. 
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Her eloquence, her energy and her persistence pre- 
vailed and the result was that a number of educated 
Hindus became her followers, for whom her word 
became law. She established the Central Hindu 
School at Benares in order to train future generations 
in the principles and precepts of orthodox Hinduism. 
The school received encouragement from the public and 
has in course of time, developed into the present 
Benares Hindu University. The Thcosophical Society 
has still its head-quarters at Adyar with Mr. G S. 
Aru ndale as President. In India, its influence has 
considerably waned. But it has done some good to 
India. BeingjLponjectarian movement, it has tried 
to reconcile the principles of various religions, to effect 
harmony in thinking and to bring peace between 
members of different religions It has done consider- 
.able educational work. It has laid emphasis on the 
study of religion and ethics in schools and colleges. It 
has taught respect and reverence to mdigenouiTreligions 
•when this respect and reverence was declining. 

There have been many other societies and missions, 
both large and small, which have influenced Hindu 
The Hindu Mu- thought in various ways. One of them 
hssnbha is the Hindu Mahasabka, As a poli- 

tical organisation of the Hindus we shall speak of it 
later. But, in the field of religious and social reform, 
its activities have been not inconsiderable. It has 
preached the consolidation (Sangalhan) of l ha.lHindua 
by avoiding to emphasise their sectarian differences. By 
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defining a Hindu as a pcr?on who belongs tn a religion 
founded in India ic Ins tried to bring the Buddhists, 
into its fold. Taking its cue from the Ary a Samajand 
realising that the ranks of Hinduism were getting thin- 
ner owing to conversions and non-entry of non-Hindus 
in its fold it has popularised the Shuddlu movement, 
thus augmenting the number of Hirdus. It has done 
a good deal in the uplift of the depressed classes. 
Whereas there is a large body of Hindus who arc at- 
tached to the Hindu Mahasabha. there arc others, no 
less numerous, who do not approve of its act im tie* 
They have perhaps no objection to its social reform 
activities but what they positively object to is the 
^'exacerbation of Hindu Mu'hm feeling sometimes 
excited by its activities. 

Like the Brahroo Samaj, the Rama Krishna 
Mission movement has been predominantly Bengali 
ThelUra*Krish- both ,n lts character and the field of 
na Mimon. j(j activities. P.iramahansa Rama 
Krishna (1834-1886) founded this movement but it 
owes its popularity to a great disciple of Rama Krishna. 
Snamj^Vivckanand-C 1863-1902) who gave ir its pre- 
sent life. The movement is based on Vedanta which 
Swamt Vivekanand expounded not only in India but 
aho in far off America where, in 1893, he attended 
the Parliament of Religions. His lectures in America 
attracted large audiences and, even to-day. an Indian 
Vcdantist can successfully appeal to Americans. At 
present, the mission is chiefly engaged in rocial service, 
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such as maintenance of schools, orphanages and 
disp ensarie s which institutions are found even at some 
places outside Bengal. The great Indian Y. M. C. A. 
leader, the late M r. K. T. P aul S3ys “I see in the 
Rama Krishna movement the most living as well as 
the most characteristic expression of Indian nationa- 
lism.’ 1 ^ Truly centred on the Brahma Sutras, the Rama 
Krishna order has still taken a clear step forward by 
reading into Karma Yoga self-less service in the most 
human sense of the term. This teaching of Vedanta 
philosophy was, later, taken up by another Sanyasi of 
the Punjab, Swann Ram Tutha He also toured round 
India and visited Europe and America where, like 
Swarai Vivekanand, he lectured to large audiences. His 
writings and speeches, the publication of which has 
been undertaken by the Ram Tirtha Publication League 
at Lucknow, under the guidance of one of his disciples, 
claim a large number of readers in America. 

There have been individual personalities who have 
influenced Hindu thought in their own ways. Mahadeo 
Govi nd Ranade w ho established the Indian Social 
Conference is the most outstanding of them. 
Bal Gangadhar_Tilak, G. K. GoVhah, L. Lajpat Rai r 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, Mahatma Gandhi have 
all put their impress on Hindu thought. 

(ii) Jains and Buddhists. 

There have been, ai is natural, many movements 
with regard to the pr oper interpretation of the prin» 
ciples and practices associated with the j iindu religion. 
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There was a time, about 11-00 B. C., which is known ai 
the Brahmanre period, when priest-hood was predomi- 
nant and rituals and sactificcs were regardeiTas t«sei> 
tial for propitiating gods. There came a revolt agnmi 
this practice of sacrifice and priest hood, the first sign! 
of which appeared in the Upamsbads, which produced 
a new outlook »n the Hindu ir.md but kept the supre- 
macy of the Brahman intact. Naturally the warrior 
caste produced heretics. There were several of them, 
but two have left their mark on history. These leaders 
were. princes and had royalty to back them. They 
•were Mahavira Jnatn-putra who with his deven_<hief 
disciples, may be regarded as the first open tecedas 
from Brahmanism, and Prince Gautama, son of Raja 
Suddhodana of Sakya clan. The former who lived 
from 599 to 527 B C. was the founder of Jainism. As 
stated above, he was a royal prince. When his parents 
died, he, at the age of 30, reno unced his raj. gave away 
■all his property, became a sanyaii and began his search 
-after truth- It is related that after 12 years of medita- 
tion he _ reached N irvana or Kaivalya (emancipation). 
He now began to preach his new religion and succeed- 
ed in winning quite a number of converts. He did 
not believe in the existence of God. He said: "Man, 
thou~a rt th y o~wn'~fncnd. Why wishest thou for a 
friend beyond thyself." “The three gems which, ac- 
cording to the Jains, result in the spirit’s attainment of 
deliverance are knowledge, faith and virtue or, literal- 
ly, right knowledge, right intuition and right practices 
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Right knowledge is tiue knowledge of the relation of 
spi rit and n on-spirit (the world consists of two classes, 
spirit and non-spirit) the latter being as important as the 
former Right intuition i s abso lute faith in the word of 
the master and declarations of Agamas or sacred texts. 
Right practice or virtue consists, according to the Yoga 
Sha stra, in the correct five-fold conduct of one that 
has knowledge and faith in (I) non-injurs, (2) kind- 
n ess a nd speaking whir is true An so far as the truth is 
pleasant to the Nearer), (3) honourable conduct, typi- 
fied by ‘not stealing’, (4) chastity in jword, thought 
and_deed, (5) renunc iation of e arthly interests’’.’'' The 
Jain> lay the largest emphasis on non-injury (nAmia) 
which found only a restricted approval of the Brah- 
mans. For instance, the latter allowed killing of 
animals for sacrificnl objects, but the Jains called even 
such Brahmans as murderers. The Ahinsa doctrine has 
gone even to such a length that members of a parti- 
cular sect walk with covers on rheir mouths lest they 
inhale living microbes and strain water before drinking 
and do not light lamps at night. Jains do not be- 
lieve in Gods, they avoid to employ a language which 
may be interpreted to admit the existence of divine 
beings. But paradoxical as it may appear, they have 
now come to worship Mahavira himself as a god.f 
There are two sects among the Jains, the JJwetambars 

• Hopkins: Religions of India 

t Their pantheon consists of twenty-four Tilth ankara (the 
emancipated souls) who are all regarded as gods 
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.and the Digambars. The former do not go naked, nor 
worship naked idols. They believe in forty- live or 
forty-six Agnmas, eleven or twelve Angas, twelve Upan- 
gas and the other scriptures of the third or fourth cen- 
tury B C as they claim They admit women in their 
orders. The Digambars do nor admit women, worship 
naked idols and go naked and have for sacred literature 
later texts of the 5th century A. D., considering the 
sacred texts of the Swctambars as spurious. There are 
other sub-sects also. 

There arc indications of a tendency to change and 
reform among the Jains. The educated members of 
this community live and act just like other educated 
Hindus except in their mode of worship and other 
private religious observances. The nudity cult of Digam- 
bar Jams receives scant courtesy at the hands of the 
educated section of the community. The practice of 
initiation of minors as religious ascetics (Munis) is on 
the decline. 

The Jain community is gradually decreasing in num- 
ber proportionately to the population of the country 
as a whole. This is probably due in part to the prac- 
tice of child marriage and prohibition of widow re- 
marriage and partly also to the small siec of the com- 
munity which attracting as it does no adherents from 
outside cannot increase at the same rate as much larger 
ones. Dr. Guha suggests with some force that the 
Jam* have a lowered fertility and an increased infant 
mortality rate on account of their division into smalt 
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cndegamous groups «ome of which in Ahrredibad do 
not exceed 500 souls.*^,/ 

Buddhism represents another reaction against Brah- 
manism which took place almost at the same time as 
Jainism Thi' was established by Prince Siddharcha or 
Gautam who, later, called himself Buddha (Awakened.) 
He de\ eloped a religious tendency even when he 
was young He was 29 when he felt distressed by tee- 
ing pitiable examples of old age, steknes*. sorrow and 
death He made up his mind to renounce the world 
and despite his fithrt’s tears and his wife s entreaties 
left bis home. ga\e up all possessions and dcioted him- 
self to ccnccntration of thought and asceticism. Thus 
* he endexxoured to discoxer some means by which he 
might a\oid a recurrence of life of which the disagree- 
able side in his estimation out-weighed the joy" for he 
thought ‘whence comes peace? When the fire of 
desire it extinguished, when the fire of hate is exting- 
uished, when all sins and all sorrows extinguished, then 
coircs peace." After 7 >ears, he discarded his teachers 
and wandered about in Magadh till he came to Buddha 
Gaxa. Here he found that the methods pursued by 
him so far did not produce the desired effect. He 
resorted to another method — self-torture. He denied 
himself food and drink for sometime. Even this did not 
do and he give up starvation. Five other ascetics who 
had similarly gucn up food and who called themselves 
his disciples deserted him. He did not care. He sat 
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beneath the sacred fig tree and lo! he became illumined. 
He became Buddha. 

The wisdom of Buddha is thus described: — 

I. Birth is sorrow, age is sorrow, sickness is 
sorrow, death is sorrow, clinging to earthly 
things is sorrow. 

II. Birth and rc-bnth, the chain of re incarnations, 

results from thirst for life together with 
passion and desire. 

III. The only escape from this thirst is the annihila- 

tion of desire. 

IV. The only way of escape from this thirst is by 

following the eight-fold path, right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right act, right 
life, right effort, right thinking, right medita- 
tion. 

Buddha began to preach these truths at Benares, 
dedicated his life to conversion of others to his own 
r aith and succeeded to a large extent. He attached 
the greatest importance to purity of heart and said: 
“He that is pure in heart :j rlie true priest, not he who 
knows the Vedas. Mortification of flesh is no good, 
asceticism is of no value. Be pure, be good, this is the 
foundation of wisdom, to restrain desire, to be satisfied 
with little. He is the holy man who doeth this, know- 
ledge follows this.’* Buddha added: “Go into all lands 
and preach this gospel, tel! them that the poor and the 
lowly, the rich and the high arc all one and that all 
castes unite in this religion as the rivers in the sea.’ 
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This is the essence of Buddhism, Buddha died u\ 477 
B. C. The history of Buddhism after the founder's 
death is easily told. It was largely a political growth. 
Asoka adopted Buddhism as a state religion in the 3rd 
century B. C , sent missionaries all over the country 
and beyond to preach it. It was spread far mto 
Ceylon. China, and Tibet by Turanians who adopted 
it in India. It lingered in India till the twelfth or the 
thirteenth century. Today it is found in Tibet. 
Ceylon, China, Japan and other outlying regions hut it 
has practically disappeared from its original home. 
Hopkins describes the cause of extinction of Buddhism 
Jn India thus "The Buddhist victorious was not the 
modest and devout mendicant of the early chgteh. 
The fire of hate, lighted if at all by Buddhism, shoul- 
dered till Brahmanism in the form of Hinduism had 
begotten a religion as popular as Buddhism, or rather 
far more popular, and for two reason?, Buddhism had 
no such picturesque tales as those that enveloped with 
poetry the history of the man-god Krishna. Again, 
Buddhism in its monastic development had separated 
itself more and more from the people. Not mendicant 
monks, urging to a pure life, but opulent chuiches with 
fat priests, not simple discourses calculated to awaken 
the moral and religious consciousness, but subtle argu- 
ments on discipline and metaphysics were now what 
Buddhism represented. This religion has become, in- 
deed, as much a skeleton as was the Brahmanism of 
the sixth century . As the Brahmanic belief had 
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decomposed into spiritless rites, so Buddhism, changed 
into dialectics and idolatry (for in lieu of a god the 
later church worshipped Buddha), had lost now all hold 
upon the people The love of man, the spirit of 
Buddhism, was dead and Buddhism crumbled into the 
dust, Vital and energetic was the sectarian 'love of 
God* alone (Hinduism), and this now became triiira* 
phant. Where Buddhism has succeeded is not where 
the raan*gods, object of love and fear, have entered; 
but where, without rivalry from more sympathetic 
beliefs, it has itself evolved a system of ido'atry and 
superstition; where all that was scorned by the Master 
is regarded as holiest, and all that he insisted upon as 
vital is disregarded One speaks of the millions of 
Buddhists m the world as one speaks of the millions of 
Christians; but while there arc some Christian* that 
have renounced die bigotry and idolatry of the church, 
and hold to the truth as it is in the words of Christ, 
there arc still fewer Buddhists who know that their 
Buddhism would have been rebuked scornfully by it* 
•founder," 

The literature of early Buddhism consists of bistori* 
cal works which embody the life and teachings of the 
Master. All these works are collected m what ti ca'led 
Trtpitak, the three baskets, one laying down rules of 
discipline, another calks of Buddha and rhe third of 
meraphysics of Buddhism and arc called respectively 
Viniya, Sutta and Abhidharamc. They arc in Pah 
script. 
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There is much m common between Jainism, Buddh- 
ism and Hinduism, the former two being only off- 
shoots of the latter, discarding a few principles and 
retaining the rest. Both Buddhists and Jains like the 
Hindus believe in reincarnation and re-birth. All the 
three insist on the ahmsa doctrine, the Hindus making 
exception in the case of sacrifices to Gods. The Jains 
carry this doctrine to great lengths Asceticism is ad- 
mired by Hitidus and Jains but it is repudiated by the 
Buddhists. The Nirvana of the Jams is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the Buddhists. The former is 
•escape from the body while the latter is escape from 
•existence. The Jains and Buddhists do not believe in 
the Vedas as the source of their respcctn c religions as 
the Hindus do The Hindu la>s emphasis on know- 
ledge, the Jain on asceticism and the Buddhist on purity 
and lo\c. The ten vows and the eight commandments 
of Buddln or at any rate, the principles underlying 
them arc common to Jaintsm and Buddhism. 

Quite a large number of Buddhists in India regard 
•themselves as Hindus. The ses«ion of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Cawnpore in April, 1936, 
was presided over by Rev. U. Ottama, a Burmese Bud- 
dhist, *and was attended by n number of other Buddhists 
from Ceylon and Japan. The Buddhist President in 
his address claimed that the Buddhists were nothing but 
Hindus, there being only slight variations in their 
anode of worship; the code of ethics and morality of 
the Hindus and the Buddhists being almost identical. 
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(Hi) Sikhs 

Sikhs (the name is supposed to be identical with 
Sanskrit Shishya-a di*cip!e) arc mostly found in the 
Punjab, although their number is not insignificant in 
large towns of other provinces where they have 
migrated in search of employment. Sikhism was 
founded by Guru Nanak who was born, in 1*169, of 
common village parents of Kshntriyn caste, near 
Lahore. It denotes another revolt against the dogmas 
rituals and superstitions of the Brahmamc faith and 
seeks to synthesise Hinduism and Islam. Ideas 
of revolt and reform against ceremonial and social 
restrictions associated with orthodox Hinduism and 
of the common basis, in their pristine glory of Hinduism 
and Islam had already been given expression to before 
Nanak, by such saints as Jai Deva, Ramanand, Dado 
and Kabir who all denounced idolatry and ritualistic 
practices of the Hindus. The doctrines preached by 
these reformers contained the germs of Sikhism. Guru 
Nanak was a bolder man and gave a definite name and 
shape to rhfsc doctrines. Nanak, in his philosophy of 
religion, was largely influenced by the circumstances 
around him, in the fame way .a' Buddha was before 
and Dayanand after him He was at a place where 
and at a time when Islam had already got some hold 
on the people and Hinduism, with all its rituals nnd 
divisions, had begun to lose ground. He preached 
that there was in reality no Hindu and no Musalroso* 
He preached the existence of one God who is neither 
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the Allah of Musalmans nor the Ram of Hindus, who 
is the God of the entire unuerse, of all mankind. 
'There is but one God'* he laid down “the creator 
whose name is true (Sat mm), devoid of fear and 
enmity, immortal, unborn, sclf-existcnt, great and 
I beautiful.” He deprecated religious asceticism and 
pilgrimages to holy places as hypocrisy pure and simple, 
and laid stress on purity of heart He believed in and 
preached equality between man and man and thus 
jjbrpgatcd_castc_distinctions. He was successful in 
converting a number of Hindus and Mohammedans to 
his fatth. The po pularity o f his doctrines is proved 
by the fact that when he died in 153S, Hindus and 
Mohammedans both claimed his dead body for crema- 
tion or burial according to their respective faiths and 
the tradition is that when the covering eftmWnr was 
removed there was no dead body found under it. 
What was found were flowers only winch were taken 
by the persons present as putsiul or /n&nrrufc and the 
chaddar was torn m two pieces one to be burnt by the 
Hindus and the other to be buried by the Musalraans. 

Guru Nanak died in 1535 and was succeeded by 
nine Gurus in succession. Guru Govind Singh gave 
the Sikhs their present martial spirit and character 
because he had to fight out the very existence of Sikhs 
against the persecution of Moghal rulers, particularly 
of Aurangzeb. He felt the necessity of large numbers 
and a strong organisation and of infusing, in his 
religion, a martial and political spirit. He preached 



the Khalsa, the pure, and his followers arc known by 
that name today. To augment the number of his 
followers, he instituted a ceremony of initiation with 
baptismal holy water by which others could be taken 
into the Sikh religion. As an outward symbol of his 
faith, he enjoined upon his followers the five Ka's if. 
Kes (hair un-cut), Kachha (short drawers), Ksras (iron 
bangles), Khanda. Khasda or Kirpan (steel dagger or 
knife) and Kangha (comb), and advised them to add 
,Singh (Lion)’ after their names. He prohibited the use 
of tobacco m any form; gave his followers the watch- 
word or war-cry of “5» t Wah Guru J\ ka Khalsa, Sri I Voh 
Gurnji ki Faleh” and enjoined upon them reverence for 
the Granth_Sahcb, their sacred book. This military 
spirit and organisation was naturally resented by the 
contemporary Muslim rulers ns they smelt in this 
movement a danger to their rule. A battle was 
fought. The Stkh army was routed und two sons of 
Guru Govind were put to sword at Sirhind by the 
Muslim Governor of that fortress. Guru Govind 
Singh himself was assassinated atNandcr in the Deccan 
in 1708. He was thus the last Guru having no sons 
left to succeed him. He therefore bestowed the Guru- 
ship in the Grantli Saheb and his sect. Sikhism ha* 
stood where Guru Govind Singh left it save for minor 
alterations in details here and there. Sikhism was at 
its height under the military genius of Ronjit Singh. 
When the British conquered the Punjab, the military 
power of the Sikhs came to an end. 
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The large centres of the Sikh population are the 
Phulkian States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind and the 
neighbouring districts of Ludhiana, Lahore, Amritsai, 
Jullunder and Gujranwala. 

Truly speaking, Sikhs are only a sect of the Hindus 
Their names, their mode of living , their traditions are 
all Hindu. While some members of the community 
call themselves Hindus, the rest prefer to be called 
Sikhs not because they resent the former title but because 
the present political dispensation is more favourable to 
Sikhs than to Hindus. The whole Hindu community 
in some parts of the Punjab has assumed the name of 
.Sikh because there is an impression that there was 
something to be gained by belonging to a community 
comparatively speaking little represented in Govern- 
ment services and cases are actually reported in which 
some sons are brought up as Hindus and others as 
Sikhs so as to better the opportunities of the family as 
a whole in the search for posts under the Government * 
The population of Sikhs has been growing from decade 
-to decade. Their fertility is probably higher than 
that of Hindus on account of late marriages and the 
free marriage of widows. 

(Iv) Musalmans. 

Islam, which literally means resigning oneself to 
God, is the name of the religion established by 
Muhammad originally in Arabia, The doctrines and 
practices of Islam are contained in the book of Koran 


Census Report, 1931. 
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which is supposed to have been revealed to Muhammad; 
m Hadis which is a collection of traditions containing 
the sayings and doings of the Prophet, the use of Analogy 
(kayas) as applied to the above two and the universal 
consent of the believers. The duties of a true follower 
of Islam consist m reciting of Raima, the recital of 
prayers (Namaz), the fast (Roza) during the month 
of Ramzan, altns-giving (Zahar) and pilgrimage (Haj). 

Islam, like other religions, is the product of tune 
and surroundings. At the time when Muhammad was 
born and lived, there were four religions practised in 
Arabia. The majority of the Arabs were Heathen*, 
who worshipped idols or nature. Sun, moon and star* 
were worshipped. Certain stones, wells and trees were 
regarded as sacred and deified. Hobal was the chief 
God of the Kaba in Mecca with its sacred stone but 
round him were grouped a number of other tribal idols 
The other three religions were Judaism. Christianity 
and Zoroastrianism, the followers of which were not 
numerous^ These people quarrelled among themselves 
all their lives. Muhammad desired to stop these 
quarrels, which sometimes resulted even in loss of hie. 
by inviting them under one banner. Till the ape of 
40, he was absorbed in thinking out a common formula 
which he found at last in the doctrines of Islam 
ns preached by him. As is usual, he was persecuted 
by non believers and he had once to run away for hi* 
life from Mecca to Medina which event I* called 
Hijrat. He preached his new religion in Medina and. 
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in course of time, secured a number of followers. 
Mecca became soon reconciled to his teachings He 
died in 332 A.D. at the age of 62. 

'What did Muhammad bring to the world and 
wherein lies his immortal service to humanity?” asks 
S. Khuda Baksh and he thus answers it — 

“To a people steeped m grossest form of fetishism 
he brought a pure and uncompromising monotheism, 
belief in one God, the creator of the universe and 
indeed this gift was meant for the whole mankind. 

But with this much valued gift 

he bestowed another, of no less importance in the 
history of human belief and human morals. He 
awakened in man idea of his responsibility to his 
Creator. To the Prc-Islaraic Arab it was the immediate 
present which was of importance and of real conse- 
quence. He cared not for the past nor did he show 

any interest in the future..*. - Muhammad 

opened the eyes of humanity to the fact that man was 
a rational being endowed with the gift of understanding, 
was a responsible being fully accountable to the 

Almighty for deeds and misdeeds. ... man 

henceforth became a moral being”. 

“Nor can we forget the sublime idea,’’ the same 
wntcc continues “of brotherhood in faith which he, 
for the first time, introduced into the world. All 
Muslims were brothers. There was to be no wall of 
division, no difference to be founded on the score of 
nationality and no distinction begotten of colour. 
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Islam truly realised “the parliament of men, the 
federation of the world”. 

Islam came into India m 712 A.D. with the con- 
quest of Sindh. Then came Sultan Mahmud ol 
Gharm whose name is associated with the destruction 
of temples and breaking of Hindu idols, with loots and 
with massacre*. But Mahmud came, plundered and 
went back. Muhammad Ghort’s conquest (1193 A,D) 
established Mohammadan rule and, since then, comer- 
sion of Hindus to Islam has been considerable. 

There are a number of sects among Mohammadans 
in India such as Sunnis who believe in Hadis, Shin 
who reject the fmt'threc Imams, who observe Mohar- 
ram in memory of the martyrdom of Hasan and 
Husain, descendants of Alt; Sufis who arc like Hindu 
Vcdantists. Then, again, they ore divided into 
Shaiks, Syeds, Mogbals, Pathans which have grades 
like Hindu castes. We have discussed the social life 
of Indian Musalmans in the previous chapter and we 
will not, therefore, repeat it here. 

(v) Christian* 

Christianity is the religion which accepts Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior and is one of the 
leading religions of the world. It was founded in 
Asia by Jesus Christ of Nazareth in ancient Galilee. 
Jesus was the son of a carpenter and his wife, Joseph 
and Mary. He was. thus, one of the common people 
but a unique personality. He was, from his childhood, 
of a religious bent of mind. He revolted against 
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certain beliefs and observances of the people amidst 
whom he was born. At the age of 30, he joined his 
cousin, John the Baptist, in his movements of religious 
and moral reforms. He retired and meditated for 
some time and was convinced that he was to fulfil a 
mission of God. He became a public preacher himself 
when John was imprisoned. He was considered a 
revolutionary by the Jews and was persecuted and 
ultimately crucified by the Roman authorities 
on the charge that he called himself son of God. 
He preached a religion which laid much greater 
emphasis on morality than on theology. He was not 
concerned with speculative questions about God, nor 
with abstract theories of bis relationship to the soul 
or to the world. God’s continual presence, His fatherly 
love. His transcendental righteousness, His mercy, His 
goodness were the facts of immediate experience. 
Jesus believed in doing good, in relieving distress, in 
befriending and solacing the poor and the sick. This 
led to his acceptance by those who were condemned 
and rejection by the self-styled respectable and 
religious classes not because the former sinned but 
because they were poor or sick or could not say ditto 
to their superiors. After his death, nothing remained 
of his work. But faith in his teachings was restored 
by his resurrection from death and his re-appearance 
to hts disciples. This was the basis of the Christian 
Church and the starting point of its theology, Now 
he became to his followers, the Messiah, the Christ, 
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The famous ten commandments to which all Chris- 
tian pay homage arc given below 

Cl) Thou shale have no other gods before me. 

(2) Thou shall not make unto thee any graven image 

(3) Thou slialt not bow down thyself to them. 

(4) Thou shale not take the name of the Lord, 

thy God, in vain. 

(5) Honour thy father and thy mother. 

(6) Thou shale not kill. 

(7) Thou shale not commit adultery. 

(8) Thou shale not steal. 

(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 

neighbour. 

(10) Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house. 

Paul of Tarsus (50-65 A. D.) took up the work of 
organising the movement of popularising Christianity 
and its teachings. It soon spread in nil parts of 
Europe and later, in other parts of the world. Although 
Christianity accepted many beliefs held by Judas such 
os the Judgment Day, Paradise and Hell, the concep- 
tion of God by Christians is most noble and exalted. 
He is, like the God of the Hindus, all seeing, all know- 
ing, all-pervading, holy, just, merciful but he is regarded 
as the most forgiving also. Christianity expects man 
also to be forgiving and to return good for evil. 

Christians believe in prosel ytisin g. They have 
a number of societies in Europe and America, subsi* 
dised both by the states and the public, whose chief 
object is to convert other people to Christianity. 
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(vi) Parsis 

Parsis who number 114890 in India, according to the 
Census of 1941, arc Zoroastrians.thc religion introduced 
by Zoroaster or Zeroaster or Zerathusthast who lived 
in Persia in about 800 D C. He was either n Mede or 
a Pact run and was a man of extraordinary persona- 
lity. Tradition has it that there were miraculous signs 
at his birth, that, by his wisdom even as a child, he 
was able to confound the magi and that he was borne 
up to the highest heaven and given the sacred word of 
life from the Deity. At fifteen, he vowed to lead a 
religious life. At twenty, he left lus home m search of 
religion He commenced teaching at the age of 30 and 
died at the ogc of seventy. The religion he founded was 
the national religion of the Persians from about 550 B. 
C, to the middle of the 6th century A. D. In about 637 
A.D . Arab Mohammedans invaded Persia and converted 
most of the people to Islam. A number of faithful 
followers of Zoroastrianism came to India where they 
settled for good. This community is now confined only 
to India where its members arc known ns Parsis. The 
religion of the Parsis is a practical ethical doctrine 
inculcating nctivc charity r kindnc(i to animals and moral 
conduct generally. The central feature of the religion 
is_\vptship-of~firc which is regarded ns the earthly 
symbol of the great deity. Their code of morality and 
ethics is as sublime as that of any other religion. 

There is no such thing as caste distinctions 
among the Parsis, They do not believe in prosylctising 
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or religious fanaticism. They live m peace and har* 
mony with their neighbours of other faiths and are 
mostly engaged in business for which they hate 
evinced considerable talent. They have given to India 
not only business and commercial magnates but some 
of the greatest political leaders. If Tatas and Pochkan- 
wallas arc the greatest industrial and commercial 
princes, Dadabhai Naoroji. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
Mr. Saklatwala, Sir Cowasji Jchangir, have been or 
arc great leaders of political thought m India. The 
Census Report of 1931 observes: — The Parsis arc dec- 
lining m numbers in proportion to the population as a 
whole and it is possible in their case fertility may be 
lowered by too much in-brccding.’* 

(vii) Other Religions 

We have considered the important religious eom- 
mumtes residing in India. There arc other religions 
as well but their adherents arc few in number ; for 
instance, Jews whose entire population in India is 
12000 persons, and the bulk ot whom arc found in the 
Bombay Presidency and in Cochin. Like the Parsis, 
they arc a close body and do not believe in conversion 
of others to their faith. 

There are other tribes here and there in the country 
with no particular religion. These communities arc, in 
fact, losing ground as they are being absorbed by other 
religions, Hinduism. Christianity and Islam. 
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POLITICAL AND NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
IN INDIA 

^ Before t he -British came to and settled in India there 
was, apart from village republics, rrade.£uilds and Caste 
panchayats, practically no public life as it is understood 
today, at any rate, no political life m the people as 
distinguished from kings, rulers and the nobility who 
were directly concerned with the administration^ When 
the East India Company acquired, m 176 5. govern- 
mental powers through the generosity of the then 
Emperor of India, the British Government began to 
take nonce of the deeds and misdeeds of that body^ 
Burke’s impeachment of Warren H astings, although 
eventually unsuccessful, demonstrated to Lidia chat 
even the highest British rulers in this country could not 
misbehave with impunity. His sentence, “Great empires 
and small minds go ill together”, is still quoted freely 
by Indian politicians. In 183 2. the great Reform Act 
was passed in England. The Directors of the East India 
Company had to adjust their administrative policy m 
India to the British atmosphere.^Bentinck as the Gover* 
noi-General and Munto and Elphinstone as Governors 
of Presidencies introduced several reforms in the 
administration of this country and generally followed a 
progressive policy. In 1833, the Company closed up its 
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commercial business and assumed the administration cf 
its Indian territorial possessions. Statesmen were not 
wanting in England who. even at that time, condemned 
the arrangement of administration of an immense 
empire by a joint stock company as ' atrocious . 
But the Charter was renewed, in 1833, the Parliament 
taking good care to liberalise the Company’s adminis- 
tration by insisting in the Act in emphatic language 
that ntuess is henceforth to be the criterion of ehgibi- 
Iity’^nd "thae no native of the said territories nor any 
natural born subject of His Majesty resident there shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour or any of them, be disabled for holding any place 
or employment under the said Company.” The Com- 
pany’s Charter was next to be renewed in 1853. Dur- 
ing the intervening period many important events 
occurred in India. Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough 
and Lord Harding's regimes were crowded with wars 
now with Afg hanistan, now with Sikh s and so on 
which created general dissatisfaction. Lord Dalhouiic’s 
regime became notorious for its wars and annexation* 
which could not but create alarm in the Indian mind. 
His “doctrine of lapse" added, no doubt, to the area of 
British' possessions; but the policy when applied to such 
principalities as Nagpur, Satara and Jhansi alienated 

the Mahrattas. Discontent among . the_educated 

middle classes was aggravated by the fact that the 
policy, *£mbodicd in the Act of 1833, of appointment 
of Indians to high posts which had created high 
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hQpes, was never translated into practice. During the 
20 years nor a single Indian was appointed to any 
responsible po«t. The result was thnr when the time 
came for the renewal of the Company’s Charte r m 1853 
all classes of Indians opposed the renew al. "Inhabitants 
of the three presidencies sent signed petitions to the 
Parliament against the granting of any extension to the 
Ccmpans. The Be ngal petit ion asked for the abolition 
of the double system and the appointment of a Secret- 
ary of State and an Indian Council, partly elected and 
partly nominated, in its place, for the creation of a 
separate legislature for India; for making the Governor- 
General act with the consent of his Council: for giving 
a sort of provincial autonomy to the presidencies, foe 
increasing the salaries of men in subordinate services 
and decreasing those of men in higher offices, and for 
throwing the civil services open to all British subjects 
which should be recruited by means of competitive 
examinations” These were the first manifestations of 
awakening of public life in India. The Charter was 
renewed but jiot without considerable modifications 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy oT annexations however con- 
tinued unabated. Oudh was annexed it 1856. Wars 
had already created resentment in the martial com- 
munities. The ill concealed contemptuous treatment 
of the Moghal Emperor stirred the Muslim community. 
* y The universally pent-up feelings found expression m 
the general and armed _t eyoIt.of-I857 which is known 
as the Indian Mutiny and which is, sometimes, spoken 
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of as the First War of Indian Independe nce. ^, It was 
eventually suppressed and the leaders of the revolt 
were mercilessly punished. Peace was restored but the 
atrocities perpetrated on both sides left behind them 
the sad legacy of racial bitterness which has survived 
even to this day. 

With the suppression of the Mutiny, the Company's 
rule came to an end and the administration of the 
country was assumed directly by the British Crown. 
Queen Victoria lost no time tn issuing a RoyaL»Px 0 ^ 3 ' 
motion which, inter alia, stated: “Wc hold ourselves 
b ound to_ the.natives of our Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects and it is our further will that, so far 
as may be, our subjects of whatever race or creed be 
freely and 1 m parti ally-admitted to offices in our service 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
educational ability and integrity duly to discharge.’’ 
The new sovereign tried to placate the Ind ian pnne ts 
“whose rights, dignity and honour wc shall respect a J 
our own”. Further a desire was expressed of no 
ex tension of our ter ntonal_possession.‘’ In spite of 
such noble declarations of the sovereign the average 
Indian was suspected. ^Mr. W. S. Blunt observed, W 
2883, that “the programme outlined in the Declare 
tion of 1858 caused jucal outburse_of -loyalty to the 
English Crown which has hardly yet subsided. 1 ' He 
added, however, rather caustically, "Its only faulty 
indeed, has been that it has never been carried out. 
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Theoretically, even the Civil Servic e was thrown open 
•to Indians but what was given byjhe_ right hand was 
t aken_b ack- by the Jeft. The examination for entry 
into the civil service was held exclusively in England 
and as if this was not in itself a sufficient check, the 
Indian candidates were even discouraged and disquali- 
fied on one ground or another. Babu (later $ir) 
Surendra Nath Banerji and Mr. Arabrndo Chose were 
disqualified on technical grounds. In 1877, t he age 
■limit for this examination was reduced from 19 to 17 
thus making it well nigh impossible for Indian candi- 
dates to compete for this examination. Sur endra N ath 
Banerji took up the matter, started an ag.tation, toured 
round India, made speeches, collected iunds and sent a 
deputation to England with an all-India memorial 
addressed to the House of Commons. Lord Lytton, 
■who came to India in 1876 as Viceroy, made the 
situation worse. His regime was full of acts which 
drove the whole of India almost to desperation. 
He held the Imperial Darbar of -1877. for proclaiming 
Queen Victoria as the Empress of India. The new 
title had the effect of depressing the spirit of Indian 
rulers whose position was now changed from allies to 
vassals. “^Besides, the darbar was held at a time when a 
sev ere fami ne was prevailing in India which gave 
occasion to a Calcutta journalist to remark- "Nero 
fiddled when Rome was burning.” “The wanton 
invasio n^ of Kab ul followed by the second Afghan War, 
the large increase of the army under the hallucination 
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of the Russian bug-bear, the costly establishment of a 
scicnt|fic frontier,’ the complete disar ming of a n in- 
offensive and helpless population, although the Eurasians 
were untouched, the gagging of the Vernacular Press 
.......the sacrifice of the import cotton duties as a con- 

servative sop to Lancashire and an unmerited and 
undignified rebuff administered personally to a leading 
association in the country”* and similar other acts and 
policies created a storm of opposition among Indians 
and led to the organisation of political associations to 
carry on agitation and propaganda among the people in 
defence of their rights as citizens. In the words of 
Sir William Wcddcrburn, "the state of things at tht 
end of Lord Lytton's regime was bordering on revolu- 
tion.’' The Indiajj-AiSOCiation which was founded by 
Surendra Nath Banctji m 1876 to represent the 
views t f the educated middle class community ard 
inspire thcmjwith a living interest in public affairs and 
to be the centre cf an all-India movement "took upon 
itse\f the task of carrying on an agitation in order to 
get the Indian grievances redressed. Lord Rtpon 
succeeded Lord Lyttoi. and his regime gave a new 
turn to Indian political agitation.' His policy was a 
hbgraLone and although he could not achieve much, 
his noble attempts to do good to India were appreciated. 
The whole of India with one voice expressed her 
appreciation but what was left undone by the Viceroy 
was accomplishtd by the European and Anglo-Indian 
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officials and non-officials. Sure ndra Nath Banerji’s 
imprisonment for 2 months m a contempt of court 
case had perturbed Bengal but the mischievous and 
almost petty-minded and offensive agitation on the 
part of the Anglo-Indian population cf India over the 
Ilbett Bill taught a lesson to India The organisation 
of European Defence Association and establishment 
of a Fund for carrying out its objects led to the organi- 
sation of a parallel AU-India movement and the 
creation of a National Fund. A National Conference 
was accordingly held in Calcutta in December, 1883, 
in which many prominent personalities took part 
Conferences were similarly held in other provinces, old 
institutions were revived and new institutions were 
formed where none existed before. The Indian press 
became more vigilant and urged the necessity of unity 
and organisation of the whole country/" 

(i) National Organisations 
In March, 1883, Mr. Allen Octavian Hume, a 

distinguished retired British official, 

(i) Tha Congress. 

addressed an open letter to the 
graduates of the Calcutta University appealing to them 
to volunteer their services in the cause of the country 
and urging them "to organise, an association for the 
moral, mental, social and political regeneration of the 
p eople of India, a little army *n* generis in discipline 
and equipment ’’ The result was that ‘ in December, 
1884, "seventeen good men and true’’ from all parts of 
India, most of whom had gone t o Adyar t o attend the 
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Theosophies! Convention, met at the house of Dewaa 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao and resohed to fom 
themselves into a ‘'group of provisional committers- 
men from different towns, to win others, each in bb 
place, and to meet later for further consultation*'.* 
'■'An Indian National Union was formed in March, 
1885 ^-which decided to hold a meeting of representa- 
tives from all parts of India a t Po ona in the 
following December in order (1) to enable all the 
most earnest labourers in the cause of national progress 
to become personally Jcnown to each other, (2) to 
discu«s and decide upon tnc political operations t o b< 
undertaken during the ensuing year. It was added in 
the letter of invitation issued that “incidentally this 
conference will form the germ of a National Parliament 
and, if properly conducted, constitute in a few years, 
an unanswerable reply to the accusation that India U 
still wholly unfit for any form of representative insti- 
tutions. H ume was placed in charge of organising 
the con feren ce. He consulted Lord Dufferin, the then 
Viceroy, who welcomed the idea as such an organisa- 
tion was, in his opinion, needed to perform the func- 
tions of Her Majesty's opposition in India. Mr. Hume 
went to . Englan d to consult politicians there and 
came back full of hopes, “'The first Congress met in 
Bombay to which the venue was* changed owing to 
outbreak-of cholera at Poona. On , 27 th -December, 
1885. 72 d elegates from all parts of the country 

• Mrs, Ilesant : lloai Indul Wtonjkl tur irrriom. 
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participated in the deliberations. It must be mentioned 
here that several British officials attended the meeting, 
and took part in deliberations thus showing their 
sympathy with the movement. 

Thus was ushered into existence the great Indian 
National Congress which has played and is still play- 
ing the most important part in the political regenera- 
tion of India The Third session of the Congress was 
held at Madras in 1SS7 In this Congress, a delegate 
from Bengal gave notice of a resolution urging the 
prohib ition _ o f _cow ^slaughter. The resolution was 
regarded by many delegates as inopportune specially 
as a section of the Muslim community under the 
lead of Sir Sycd Ahmad had already kept aloof 
from the Congress. The Congress after considerable 
discussion decided — the decision has been since recog- 
nised as a convention — that if any resolution affecting 
a particular class or community was objected to by 
the delegates representing^Tfiat community, even if 
they were m a minority, it should not be cons.dered by 
the Congress. The resolution was not considered The 
Congress met year alter year at different places attract- 
ing larger and larger numbers of delegates. its pro- 
paganda in India and m England it succeeded m getting 
the reforms .of 1S92 ena cted which, although falling 
much short of country's expectations, did concede some 
xights.”' But the younger generation was getting 
impatient. They thought that, at this rare. India may 
take several centuries before it gets any thing like 
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responsible government or swara). In 1896 , India «« 
visited bv plague and a sev ere famine . Bal GangadHlt 
T»!ak organised, in the Deccan a nontax campa ign on 
the ground that people could not afford to pay the 
taxes. He also condemned in strong language the 
measures taken by the Government to check tbe 
spread of plague in J897. Just at this time, two 
British officials at Poona were murdered. Tilak was 
arrested and sentenced to 18 months rigorous impri- 
sonment on the charge that bis speeches and writings 
had inflamed the murderer to commit the foul deri 
The Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes were 
amended so as to give greater powers to the police and 
the magistracy to deal cxpcditiouslv with dangerous 
persons. A Sedjuous.Meetings Act was also parsed. 
Feelings were exacerbated on both sides. Lord Curzon 
came to India in 3898 as Viceroy and Governor- 
General. "fdis regime of 7 years of “mi*sions, omission 
and commissions," intensified the al'cady tense situa- 
tion.^ His iccklc's expenditure on the Delhi Darbsr, 
his educational policy, his open contempt of Indian 
culture and civilisation, and above all. hisjaitictaa 
of Bengal tried the patience of even the most modeiate 
of Indians. The result was that the method of 
political work in India changed^ Indian political 
propaganda which till now consisted only in holding 
of meetings, making of speeches, passing of resolutions 
and waiting of deputations on high officials was given 
a different turn. A campaign of b oycott of B ritish 
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goods was started, Swades hi was popularised and 
-altogether an emotional atmosphere was created. In 
the Congress of 1905. an entirely new spirit was visible 
Tilak who was considered to be an extremist was the 
most popular figure. He was given an ovation when 
be rose to «pcak on direct action The whole year of 
1906 was a year of stormy agitation. When the 
Congress met in Calcutta m December 1906. under 
the presidentship of D adabhai N aoroji the new party 
-of which the leaders were Tilak, Bipan Chandra Pal 
and L, Lajpat Rai (Bal, Pal and Lai) was present in 
large numbers and openly ridiculed the moderation of 
the moderate leaders and pr eached t he replacement of 
the British bureaucracy by a srvadeshi government.^ 
An open rupture between the so-called extremists 
and moderates was prevented by the tactful handling 
of the situation by the president who declared that the 
go al of th e Congress was swa raj as distinguished from 
self government within the British Empire. The next 
Congress met atjsurat. There was a tug of war 
between the extremists led by Tilak and the moderates 
led by Gokhale. There was confusion and the meet* 
ang was broken. On the following day, 900 delegates 
met in a convention and appointed a committee 
<to draw up a constitution of the Congress and resolved 
that in future only those ready to submit to it in 
writing would be admitted as delegates ^The com- 
mittee met at Allahabad and drafted constitution 
•which was adopted in the following year. The article 
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1 of this Constitution was known ns the creed of the 
Congress. It ran: ‘‘The objects of the Indian National 
Congress ore the attainment by the people of India of 
a system of governmeut similar ro that enjoyed by the 
self-governing members of the British Empire and a pir 
ticipation by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
Empire on equal terms with those members. The'J 
objects arc to be achieved by constitutional means by 
bringing about a stcady~re7ornr~of~ the- existing system 
of administration, by promoting national untty, foster- 
ing public spirit and developing and organising the 
intellectual, moral, industrial end economic re'ourecsof 
the country’’. This excluded the extremists from the 
Congress. The Governments in India and m England 
felt happy at the turn events thus took. But the barpi* 
nets was short-lived In order to rally the Moderates 
to its side, Government premised some reforms. The 
extremists were ruthlessly repressed^ But repression fed 
the flame of extremism which grew extremer still. XfcC- 
cult of bomb and pistol made its appearance^ Several 
officials and others were murdered and it appeared that 
the situation was getting extremely grave. 

The government now thought of further reforms. 
Bur, before the proposals of Morlcy-Minto scheme of 
reforms were even put on paper, the government was 
successful in driving a wedge batween the Indian 
people. Sir Ba i nfie ld Ful ler, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam dec-i 
larcd publicly that he had two wives, one Hindu andj 
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the other Muslim and that the Muslim was his 
fayounte— wife. r ' C The Muslims were made to feel 
that they had only to formulate certain demands 
for exclusive benefit of their own community to be 
conceded to by the government. The Muslims suc- 
cumbed to this temptation. An all India deputation 
waited on L ord Min to and demanded, among other 
concessions, separate-communal representation m the 
legislatures and local bodies. Lord Minto found himself 
"entirely in accord with the deputatlonlSts ,, and added: 

am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be that 
any electoral representation in India would be doomed 
to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a per- 
sonal enfranchisement regardless of the belief and 
traditions of the communities composing the population 
of this continent'*. --These pourparlours ended in the 
establishment of a separate Muslim organisation — All- 
Ind ia Muslim Lea gue — in JQQ6 under the leadership of 
H. H. the Aga Khan who stood in high favour of the 
government. This League was to serve as a counter- 
poise to the Indian National Congress. We shall 
speak of the activities of the Muslim League later. 

The Morley-Mmto Reforms with separate elector- 
ates for the Muslims were ushered in 1910. The Indian 
National Congress, in its session of 1909 placed "on 
record its strong sense of disapproval of the creation of 
separate electorates and of the regulations which have 
caused widespread dissatisfaction”. In._l.911t King 
George V visited India to celebrate his coronation. 
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He announced the unsettlcraent of the “settled fact” 
of the partition of Bengal and the tranofer of the Indian 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Lord H ardmg c who 
replaced Lord Minto m the vicc-regal gadcli sent 
a despatch to the Home Government in which he 
foreshadowed provincial autonomy and a much libera! 
instalment of reforms in the central government. 
Lord Crewe, who had succeeded Lord Morley as 
Secretary of State for India, ridiculed the idea and 
declared in the House of Lords in 19X2 that he saw 
no future for India on the lines of Dominion Self' 
Government. In the meantime, Indians began to 
put their own house in order. Attempts were made 
to bridge up the gulf between Hindus and Musaltnani 
ns between moderates and extremists. In its session 
of 19 13 hel d at Lucknow the Muslim League changed 
its creed which was made identical with that of the 
Congress, viz., the attainment of self-government for 
India along with other communities. The Congress 
elected a Muslim gentleman, Nawab Syed Mohammad 
Bahadur, to preside over its session of that year. The 
two bodies thus came very near each other. The 
annulment of the partition of Bengal, the sudden entry 
of Mrs. B csant into active politics, Tilak's return to 
public life after his six years of banishment, all added 
to the power of the Congress. 

“In August, 1914, the Great War broke out. Eng- 
land had to fight for her very life. She needed help 
from every quarter, help in men and in money, India 
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came to her help and not m a niggardly manner, nor 
in an> spirit of striking a bargain. England felt elated 
at this response. Her statesmen began to look at 
Indian aspirations from a changed angle of vision. 
The Allies’ sotemn declaration about every peoples’ 
indefeasible right of self-determination infused hopes 
m the Indian mind Alongside with this, India 
continued to carry on the work of internal sangathan 
(consolidation) with renewed enthusiasm. '■'Mrs Eesant 
formulated her demand for home rule for India as 
against peaccmcal reforms so far demanded by the 
Congressr" When the Congress met in December, 
J914, she was a leading figure in it. Mr. Gokhalc and Sir 
Photos Shah Mehta, the two veteran moderate leaders 
of India died in 1915, thus weakening the ranks of the 
Moderates Tjie 1915 Congress over which Sir S. P. 
(later Lord) Sinha presided was the last moderate 
Congress. Before this Congress, Mrs. Besant placed 
her proposal of launching a Home Rule League to 
carry on a concentrated agitation for home rule. 
Such old leaders of the Congress as Surendra Nath 
Bcnerji and Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed the 
proposal on the ground that the creation of new 
organisations would, m their opinion, lead to the 
weakening of the Congress itself. Mrs. Besant agreed 
to hold her hand for jnne months so as to give the 
Congress time for second thought on the subject. As 
soon as this period was over, "she started her Home 
Rule League as an organisation distinct from the 
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Cbngresv / In a short time.Hhera were'fcrrtcfis^'bf eLi 
H owe Rule League all over fn-fs — ITT the Bomb? 
presidency, Messrs Baptma and Tilak had their *epi- 
rate Home Rule League. These leagues desired to 
capture the Congress and they were successful- •'^Tfce 
Congress of 1916 which met at Lucknow was memo- 
rab'e in several ways. It was the first united Congress, 
since the Sum incident, in which politicians of z'l 
schools of thought participated. Tilak was received 
with signal demonstrations. His carriage wa s unhonei 
and was pulled by respectable persons. That years 
session of the Muslim League was also held at Lucknow 
and both the Congress and the Muslim League passed 
resolutions couched in almost identical language 
demanding reforms which would ultimately result m 
self-government. Hindus and Muslims were united 
under what is known as jhe Lucknow Pact.' - The 
Congress and the League drew up a scheme of reforms 
which is known as ‘the Congress-League scheme.' 
This scheme was submitted in 1917 to Lord Chelae 
ford who had succeeded Lord Hardinge as theVtceioy 
and Governor General of India. The British govern- 
ment had no time to devote to domestic questions, her 
one object was to prosecute the war successfully. Bat 
a strange event happened at that time. The Govern' 
ment of India had bungled in its war activities m 
Mesopotamia. A Parliamentary Commission wj* 
appointed to examine the whole question. The Report 
of this Commission disclosed that "that wonderful 
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system of government in India which, among the 
general British public, had hitherto been believed to 
be above any possible quota of inefficiency was 
proved to have failed and to have failed utterly not 
because it had been hampered or interfered with or 
otherwise thwarted but, on the contrary, because 
it had a complete ante blanche to do or not to do 
what, in its own wisdom, seemed good.’" Mr Josiah 
C. Wedgwood wrote: ‘ My last recommendation 
is that we should no longer deny to Indians the full 
privileges of citizenship, but should allow them a larger 
share in the gevernment of their own country and in 
the control of that bureaucracy which, in this war, 
uncontrolled by public opinion, has failed to rise to 
British standards”. In July, 1917, Sir Austen Cham- 
betlane, the Secretary of State for India, resigned and 
was succeeded by E. S. Montagu who was, even then, 
known as a great friend of India. '-Mr. Montagu lost 
no time in giving a new turn to British policy towards 
India. In August, 1917, he made with the concurrence 
of the British government, the historic announcement 
in the House of Commons which laid down the policy 
of His Majesty's government to be ‘‘an increasing 
association of Indians in eveiy branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire, 1 ' ~*The declaration was, no doubt, 
hedged in by a number of restrictions but it was 
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did not join and held a special Conference of their own 
in November 1918, at Bombay. From this point, the 
Moderate leaders seceded from the Congress. 

The year, 1919, made its advene under distressful 
circumstances Plague, inf luen za and f amin e had dis- 
consolitcd the whole population. The delcae and 
humiliation and proposed dismemberment of Turkey as 
a result of the European War, had exasperated the 
Musalmans of India. “The iron rule of S ir Michael 
O'Dtvy cr in the Punjab had exacerbated the Punjab: 
on the top of all this came the Rowlatt Bills of 1919 
which were passed in the teeth of universal opposition 
in India. These measures were followed by_Mahatma 
Gandhi's Satyagraha and hartals. The Ja lianwala Ba gh 
massacre and other events followed, m quick succession, 
by martial Jaw, press censorship ere., Created a storm of 
indignation m India.'"' Agitated over the Khilafat pro- 
blem, the Musalmans of India held a Khilafat Confer- 
ence in Delhi in November, 1919. in order to devise 
means to save the Khilafat. Mahatma Gandhi espou«ed 
this cause with his usual sincerity and vehemence. He 
thought that, by his espousing of the Khilafat cause, 
the Hindu-Muslim unity would advance a step further. 
It was, at this conference, that Mahatma Gandhi for 
the first time advocated n on-coop eration with gov* 
eminent. •'The next Congress met at Amritsar in 
December, 1919, Gandhi com manded the largest influ- 
ence, His voice prevailed ogamst those of Tdak and 
Das, who moved for the rejection of the Montford 
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reforms. The Congress, although characterising the 
reforms as “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
ing'* resolved ro work them all the same^But the 
events of 1920 disillusioned Gandhi, The officers 
responsible for the Punjab ntrocincs were indemnified. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was left untouched, only General 
Dyer was removed from service on account of “an error 
of judgment” England was quite unrepentenr. “An 
authority, which had thus acted to a man like Mahatma 
Gandhi, became immoral and therefore was no longer 
one that could be obeyed. It had proved itself 
to be essentially evil and if he was not to participate 
in and abet this evil, the individual must openly and 
clearly dissociate himself from such government*'.* 
A special session of the Congress was held in 
Calcutta* in September 192 0: Lala Lajpat R» 
pr esided. It was in this session that the policy 
of non-violent non-cooper ation was approved by 
the Congress, with three objectives in view vir.. 
removal of the Khila fat and the P unjib wrong s and 
the establishment ofjjvara;. After the Congress was 
over, Mahatma Gandhi toured the country from one 
end to another to educate the masses He advised the 
return of all honours, medals, titles, pensions and the 
like, the suspension by lawyers of their practice »n 
government courts, boycott of all educational institu- 
tions run or aided by the government and the universal 
. use of khidi. The boycott of new Councils was 3f L* 
• Dr. yacharia’i lUmuttani lmha. 
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other item preached by Gindhi. The ordinary session 
of the Congress at Nagpur in 1920 unanimously con- 
firmed the Calcutta resolution. 

The session which was attended by 20,000 delegates 
(the largest the Congress had so far drawn) was mainly 
busy with the n ew constitution of the Cong ress which 
Mahatma Gandhi had drafted. In the new creed of 
the Congress, the goal was laid down as the “attain- 
ment of 4I0UI ttj within the British Empire, if possible, 
and without it, if necessary, by all peaceful and legiti- 
mate means ’’ “"Gandhi was now the recognised leader 
of the Congress and all other leaders were dwarfed.* 
In April, 1921, Lord Reading succeeded Lord Chelms- 
ford as Viceroy, Through the offices of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, an interview was arranged between 
the head of the government and the leader of the 
Congress, but it produced no tangible results. The 
Congress earned on its propaganda with renewed 
vigour. It advised the boycott of foreign cloth, bon- 
fires of foreign cloth were arranged in all parts of the 
country. “Musalmans, led by the Ahjbrothers, helped 
the movement. They organised a Khilafat Conference 
at Karachi, in August 1920. which declared it haram 
for Muslims to serve the Indian government in any 
capacity. For their speeches, the All brothers along 
will Sri Shankaracharya, Swaim Bharat Krishna Tirtha, 
the great leader at of orthodox Hindus, were arrested 
and sentenced to s anous terms of rigorous imprison- 


ment. 
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The movement of non-cooperation was at its height 
when the Moplah riots broke out The publicity given 
to the atrocities committed by Moplahs on Hindus 
broke the Hindu Muslim unity. There were strious 
riots in Bombay on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales which was to be boycotted by the 
Congress. This led to wholesale arrests of Congress 
leaders 20,000 people were gaoled. The next session 
of the Congress was held at Ahmedabad m December, 
1921. C. R. Das was elected president but he was m 
jail. In his absence, Hakim Ajmal Khan presided. 
Mass civil disobedience proposed by Mahatma Gandhi 
was accepted by the Congress and he was appointed 
the Dictator of the Congress to indicate the ways and 
means to carry out this programme. At this session, 
an interesting event happened. Maulana HasratMo- 
ham wanted to change the Congress goal of swaraj to 
complete independence and the establishment of a 
republic. Mahatma Gandhi opposed him and insisted 
on the maintenance of the British connection and 
succeeded. Hardly the campaign of civil disobedience 
was started when the Chauri Chaura ma ssacre took 
place. Mahatma Gandhi at once ordered cessation of 
activities. But he was arrested in March, 1922 , ami 
sentenced to b years rigorous iir.pri'onmcnt. 

J The le gislatur es brought into existence under the 
Montagu Chelmsford reforms were worked by the' 
Moderates and during the first term they worked well? 
As was the desire of Mr. Montagu himself, the most 
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prominent leaders of the Moderate school were appoin- 
ted ministers Sure ndra Nath in Bengal, Chin t a ma m 
in U. P., Har Kish an Lai in the Punjab did 
exceedingly well as ministers The life of the first 
legislatures was to close in the autumn of 1923. C R. 
Das in Bengal, Moti Lai Nqhru in U. P. and N. C. 
Kelkar in Bombay revolted against the boycott of legis- 
latures and advocated council entry in order “to end 
or mend” them. C._R l _Das-presided.-over the Gaya 
Congress (1922). This Congress, by a majority, reject- 
ed the council entry programme. C. R. Das and Moti 
Lai Nehru organised the Swaraj Party and carried on 
a raging and tearing propaganda in favour of Council 
entry. A special session of the Congress, held in Sep- 
tember lggSjJifted^theJjan on Council entry. Elec- 
tions were contested and the Congress candidates were 
returned in large numbers. 

In February, 1924, P andit Moti Lai Nehru leader 
of the Swaraj Party in the Central Assembly moved a 
resolution in that body recommending to the Governor 
General to summon, at an early date, representatives to 
a Round Table Conference to recommend. ...... .a con'tt* 

tution for India This recommendation was rejected 
by Lord Reading. The next two years passed without 
any Striking events taking place. The Swatajist leaders 
worked the legislatures with an ever growing modera- 
tion. the Gandhi-ites remaining busy with their con- 
stuctive programme. C R. Das died in June, 1925. 
The position of the Congress and the Swaraj party had 
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become extremely weak by the time the next elections 
were fought in 1926 and consequently their strength m 
the legislatures was extremely poor. ' In 1927 , ..the 
Parliamentary Commission known as the Simon Com- 
mission (because Sir John Simon was lfs^presTJcnt), 
was appointed by the British Government to examine 
India’s case and to report to the Parliament. The 
Congress boycotted this Commission; the Moderates 
were, if possible, more vehement in their boycott 
of it on the ground that it included not a single 
Indian. But political India, at this tunc, recognised 
the need of a constructive policy. Lord Birkenhead, 
the then Secretary of State for India had repeatedly 
taunted his Indian critics that they had no suggestions 
of their own to make and had asked them “to put 
forward their own suggestions for a constitution to 
indicate to us the form, which in their judgement, any 
reform of the constitution should take.’’ The Madras 
Congr ess (1927) res olved to convene an All-India*flH - 
Part ies con ference. This conference met in February, 
1928, and appointed a small committee commissioning 
them to draft a constitution accordingly. Pandit^foti 
Lai Nehru was the convener of this committee. The 
committee' produced what is historically known as the 
Nehru Report. It was unanimously adopted by the 
All-Parties Confe^cnceJJLJ928.' , Among other things, 
the constitution embodied in this report was based on 
the assumption that India will remain an integral part 
of the British Empire. This feature of the report cut 
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it* life short, for, in November 1928 within the Cong- 
ress itself, a new party arose which advocated complete 
independence for India. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was 
the titular head of this party but the power behind the 
throne was represented by two young men, Jawahar 
Lai Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose. "^In the Calcutta 
Congress, 1928, there was a tug of war once again It 
was Interesting to see the father Pandit Moti Lai 
Nehru pitched up against his son Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru. Jlut it was_a_lQSinfi_garae-tbt father was play- 
ing^ Mahatma Gandhi who had again joined the 
Congress saved the situation by proposing a compro- 
mise resolution. It satd, “Subject to the exigencies 
of the political situation this Congress will adopt the 
constitution (as outlined in the Nehru Report) in its 
entirety, if it is accepted by the British Parliament on 
or before December 31, 1929, but in the event of its 
non-acceptance by that date or its earlier rejection, 
the Congress will organise non-violent non coopera tion 
by advising the country to refuse taxation and, in such 
other manner ns may be decided upon. 1 ' Th e amen d- 
ment in favour of complete independence moved by 
S. C Bose and seconded by Jawahar Lai Nehru, was 
rejected. This ultimatum was fruitful of results. Lord 
Irwin^G overnor General and Viceroy of India, who 
had gone to England on a short visit to consult Cabinet 
Ministers and others on the Indian situation, on his 
return to India issued a statement that he was “auth- 
orised by His Majesty’s Government to state clearly 
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that in their judgment, it is implicit in the declaration 
of 1917 that the natural is«ue of India's cons'ttutional 
progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of 
Dominion Status ** It was also announced by the 
British Government that after the publication of the 
Simon Commission Report, a Round Table Conference 
would be invited to meet in London in which Indian 
delegates al«o would be asked to take part, with a 
view to consider the Simon Commission proposals and 
any other proposals put forward in connection with 
the new constitution of India. These announcements 
changed the entire political atmosphere of India 
Practically the w bole of India approved the new policy. 
But there was the proverbial slip between the cup and 
the Up. In the first place, the announcement of Lord 
Irwin was interpreted by Indian leaders as a promise of 
immediate grant of Dominion Status as a reault of the 
Round Tabic Conference, whereas, as he explained it 
in a later speech Lord Irw in's interp retation was 
that Dominion Status was only the ultimate destina- 
tion and that there would be intermediate stages. - "^ 
Secondly, the Conservative party in England led by 
Mr. Churchill raised ns campaign of opposition to 
Dominion Status and de*cribcd it as surrender on the 
part of the British nation. The great Liberal party 
resented the snub the holding of the Round Table 
Conference meant to ns member. Sir John Simon. The 
Labour Patty which was only m office and not in 
power, did not like to quit office on such a minor issue 
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as that of India, It became lukewarm in its attitude. 
The 1929 C ongress at Lahore was presided over by 
Pandit__jawahar Lai Nehru “'The young party of 
which Jawahar Lai Nehru was the leader was bent 
upon declaration of Independence, be th e con sequences 
what may .~^ The time given to the British Government 
by the preceding Congress for the grant of Dominion 
status had also expired The Congress on 1st January, 
1930, hoisted the flag of complete independence The 
war of independence was to be fought by non-violent 
methods. Mahatma Gandhi was, again, placed m 
charge of the War Department. An Independence 
Day was observed all over India on 26th January, 
Jj930, by holding meetings and processions. The Mus- 
lims headed by th e All br others, who had after the 
failure of the Khilafat movement abandoned the Cong- 
ress, opposed the movement. The Mahatma started 
his satyagraha by breaking the_salt laws on^Ap nl 6, 
193(L and the movement was taken up by the whole 
country. Government did not sit still. Arrests and 
imprisonment of leaders after leaders took place. To 
■salt making, boycott of foreign cloth and liquor shops 
was added. The movement, though marvellously non- 
violent for a time, could not for various reasons remain 
so for all time. Chittag ong and Pes hawa r saw violence 
of the worst description. Mahatma Gandhi was arrest- 
ed and interned m the Poon a.. Jail as being ajjnenace 
to public order.” But this did not stop the movement. 
Other leaders came forward to step into Gandhi’s 
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shoes; 60,000 Satyagrahis were sent to prison. The Gov- 
ernment issued emergency Ordinances over the head of 
the legislature m order to crush this movement. Cong- 
ress Committees were declared unlawful assemblies and 
their properties were confiscated. At this time. (June 
1930), the Simon Commission’s Report was published. 
It was a still born child A Round^ Table Conference 
was called. Government evinced anxiety for the 
Congress to participate in it. but as the Congress terms 
were not accepted, it was held from November 1930 
to January 1931 without the Congress m it The Con- 
ference met and came to certain conclusions. But in 
India, the non-co-operation movement continued un- 
abated. On January 23, 1931, Mahatma Gandhi^was 
released unconditionally, firstly because the Govern- 
ment thought that the proceedings of the Round Table 
Conference muse have brought a change in his outlook 
and secondly because terrorism was assumingjilarming 
proportions and Gandhi’s hclpjyas needed to suppress 
it.' ‘With him the members of the Working Committee 
of the Congress were also released in order to give an 
opportunity to them to consider the new development 
consequent on the proceedings of the first Round Table 
Conference. An interview waj arranged between 
Gandhi as the plenipotentiary of the I. N. Congress 
and Lord Irwin, the representative of the British 
Government. A pact was entered into, which is 
known as the Irwin-Gandhi Pact and a halt was called 
to warfare. 
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The next Congress met at Karach i at the end of 
March 193 1. Although the situation was very tense, 
made still more so by the exe cution of Bhagat Singh, 
and although the Irwin Gandhi pact was attacked 
by the extremists both m India and in England, 
Mahatma Gandhi got it approved by the Cong- 
ress. As a consequence, the Congress agreed to 
attend the second session of the Round Table Con- 
ference Mahatma Gandhi was deputed as the sole 
delegate to represent the CongressT By this time, 
there' had been a change in the Government of 
England, Although Mr. Ra msay Macdonald was still 
the Premier, he was now the bead of the so-calle d 
National Government and no^of_the_Labour Govern- 
ment. 7 he principal Secretary of State for India was 
no longer Mr Wedgewood Benn, the silent but a 
sympathising friend of India, his place was taken 
by Sir Samual_Hoare, a conservative member. The 
conference had hardly begun its labours when the 
Parliament was dissolved. Till the general elections 
the Round Tabic Conference- lived in -Suspense. The 
result of the elections was the return ot an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Tories. The opposition was made 
up only of 59 members. "'The Conference met and 
deliberated but ended m a fiasco . Mahatma Gandhi 
came back to India on December 28. 1931, full of 
misgivings about the real intentions of Great Britain 
and found the country thoroughly dissatisfied. Sir 
Samual Hoare in England and Lo rd Wi llingdpn in 
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1 India (Lord WtHingdon bad succeeded Lord Irwin as 
Viceroy in 1931) this time did not, like his predecessor, 
Hire with the Congress but decided, to crush it. On 
his return. Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Lord Willmgdon 
for an interview which was refused. He was soon 
sent to Jail Along with him, all the other leaders of 
the Congress were arrested and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. The Home Government gave, so to 
say, enrte fclancfte to the Government of India to use 
every means, legal or extra-legal to destroy even the 
Smallest influence or prestige of the Congress. The 
annual session of the Congress which had been declared 
an unlawful body was held on the public roads in 
Delhi on April 23, 1932. The third Round Table 
Conference tvas held in the following year in which 
the Congress was not represented. Its report was duly 
published, but no party was satisfied with it. •'The 
White Paper containing the actual proposals of the 
Government with regard to Indian reforms was pub- 
lished on March 18, 1933. In the Congress circles, 
the scheme was denounced a3 entirely^ unworthy of 
acceptance. The 1933 session of the Congress, or of 
what was left of this unlawful association, wes held in 
Calcutta in the same manner as the previous one was 
held in Delhi, Even as it was. it was soon dispersed 
by the police, Mahatma Gandhi was released on 8th 
May, 1933, unconditionally. On his release, he 
advised the acting President of the Congress to suspend 
civil disobedience for six weeks and appealed to the 
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Government to release all prisoners with a view to 
establishing real peace in the land. Mr. Ane> suspended 
the civil disobedience for six weeks and then again for 
another six weeks, that is, till the end of July, 
Although this step was approved by the majority 
of the population, it was resented by the left wing 
Congressmen of the type of Jawahar Lai Nehru and 
S C. Bose/ A conference was held at Poona from 
12th to 14th July,~l§33. Mahatma Gandhi attended 
it. This conference authorised the Mahatma to seek 
an interview with the Viceroy. The Mahatma applied 
for an interview "with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of peace.’’ The request was promptl y re fused 
on the ground, that civil disobedience was not yet 
abandoned. 

On 24th July, a new programme was published 
whereby all mass activities were to cease forthwith 
and Congress workers were to offer civil disobedience 
individually as they chose. AH Congress organisations 
were to cease to exist for the time being, but provin- 
cial and all-India dictators were to continue and 
Congressmen were expected to carry on such cons- 
tructive activities for the Congress as they were fitted 
for. Mahatma Gandhi himself disbanded his ,Sabar- 
roati Ashram and announced his intention of marching 
with some followers to the village ofjlas in the Kaira 
district urging the people on his way to start indivi- 
dual civil disobedience. But this was not to be. On 
1st August, he was arrested and later sentenced to 
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one year's simple imprisonment. He was, however, 
released on medical grounds on 23rd August and on 
his release he withdrew himself temporarily from 
active politics and devoted all his time and influence 
to social work. The 1933 session of the Congress 
abandoned the cm! disobedience movement and 
allowed Congressmen to enter the Councils. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted to change the creed of the Congress' 
once again by substituting “truthful" for '‘legitimate’ 
means for the attainment of Swara]. But the dele* 
gates present did not accept the change Mahatma 
Gandhi was successful in reducing the number of 
delegates to the Congress in order to make it a truly 
deliberative body. The four-anna franchise remained 
unaltered. 

The Joint Parliaments Com mittee Report on 

Indian Constitutional Reforms which was published in 
1934 narrowed down some of the liberal features of 
the White Paper proposals and made still more 
rcacnonary its reactionary features. The Indian oppo- 
sition which was practically universal was not heeded. 
The Government of India Act based on the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
finally enacted by the British Parliament m 1935. 

^/In the meantime, a new p art y aro se in India, Pt. 
Jawahar_Lal Nehru being its chief exponent. The mem- 
bers of this party believe d in socialis m as the panacea 
of all the sufferings of India, social, economic and 
political. This party had well-organised branches in 
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all provinces of India; but in tlie Congress it is still 
i n the m inority. The president of the 1936 session 
of the Congress was Pt. Jaw ahar Lai Heftru, the 
leader of the Socialist party. Although the Congress 
accepted sonic of the President’s proposals such as bis 
emphasis on mass contacts and foreign propaganda it 
did not approve of his whole-hog socialist programme 
This Congress decided to contest^ the elections to 
legislatures although it was openly hostile to the 
scheme of reforms conceded in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. The tremendous influence the Congress 
wields justified the results of elections. It swept 
the polls in six provinces and captured a large number 
in two others. In the majority provinces, however, 
the Congress refused to undertake the responsibility of 

O ffice until the Government gave a guarantee that the 
iovemors w ould not m tcrfercjn_jhe day-to-day_wotk 
of the popular cabinets. The Government gave a flat 
refusal on the ground that the Act invested the 
Governors with specia l respons ibilities which they 
could not give up. The consequence was that minis- 
ters selected from the minority groups were rnstal/ed rn 
office in these provinces After a few months, however, 
the Government ca me to .terms with the Congress and 
all the six provinces formed Congress cabinets In 
three more provinces Congress or pro-Congress minis- 
tries were formed soon after. • 

In 1937 , for the first time m its history, the 
Congress met in a village, Faizpur . It appointed a 
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parliamcnrarj sub-committee to advise, guide and 
control the Congress governments in the provinces. 
In its session of 1933, presided over by Mr. S.C. Bose, 
the Congress adopted the Wardha Scheme of basic 
education and Congress governments introduced it in 
their respective provinces. The World War No~2 
broke out in September 1939. Bose was re-clectcd 
president of the next Congress. Gandhi and some other 
leading members of the Working Committee wanted 
another gentleman to preside. It appeared that Bose 
was giving battle to British Imperialism while Gandhi 
and his followers did noj want to embarass the British 
while the latter were engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the Axis powers and trusted that the 
exigencies of the war and their own good sense would 
force the British to make India a free and willing 
partner in the prosecution of the war. Britain kept 
mum, however. After a time, circumstanceTcompelled 
Bose to resign and the old Working Committee 
resumed charge of the Congress again, ''Bose 
gathered all the extreme elements in the Congress 
under his flag and formed what is known as the 
Forwa rd^_B lock . With the mysterious disappea- 
rance of Bose, however, in 1939, this party became 
inactive. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, the Viceroy 
without consulting the Central Legislature which was 
in session at the time or the popular provincial govern- 
ments made India enter the war and issued certain 
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orders which the Congress governments in provinces 
looked upon as encroaching upon their legitimate 
functions As a result the Con gress Cabin ets in all 
the provinces resigned about the end of 1939. The 
Governors this time did not attempt to form minority 
governments but suspended the constitution and 
assumed all powers themselves.*' This state of affairs 
still continues in the Congress majority provinces. 

The Viceroy in a speech in Bombay on 10th Janu- 
ary, 1940, restated .the policy of the BritishGovernment. 
The British Government, he stated, was willing to 
confer f ull Dominion Status as soon as possible after 
the War and as an immediate step it was proposed to 
enlar ge the . Executive Council of the Central Govern- 
ment by the appointment of some of the leaders of 
various parties. - Gandhi had an interview with Lord 
Linlithgow on February 6 and told him that in his 
viaw a settlement between India and Britain was im- 
possible until the British Government conceded India’s 
claim to determine her own constitution and styys 
without interference from outside^ 

The Congress met at Ramgarh in Mar ch, 1940. In 
a resolution it declared that as Britain was fighting in 
the war fundamentally for imperialist ends and for 
the preservation and strengthening of her Empire, the 
Congress could not. m any way, directly or indirectly, 
bn a party to the war and that any status within the 
imperial structure was wholly inapplicable to India. 
Once again it demanded the right of India for shaping 
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her own constitution through a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage. 

Soon after two events of great magnitude happened. 

In mid-April the blitzkrieg broke on N orway and Den- 
mark and tn quick succession Holland Belgium and 
France collapsed and it was feared in many quarters 
that Britain would soon share the fate of these 
countries, secondly, in May, Mr Chur chill, an old 
opponent of Indian freedom, replaced Mr. Chamberlain 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain and Mr. L S. Amery 
succeeded Lord Zetland as Indian Secretary. The 
Congress maintained its old position. In July, the 
Working Committee re-iterated its demand for the 
establishment of a provisional National Government* 
at the centre such as to command the confidence of all 
the elected elements in the Central Legislature and 
secure the closest co-operation of the responsible 
governments in the provinces. Now came what is 
called the August offer of the British Government. 

In the statement issued by the Viceroy, the British 
Government concurred with the Congress in the Indian 
desire that the framing jjfjhejiew constitution should 
be primarily the responsibility of Indians themsclvcs ( 
but this was hedged in by a number of restrictions in 
the matter of defence, minority rights, Indian States, 
Secretary of State’s services, etc,, etc.:"sccondly, this 
constitution could be drawn up only after the War.^ 
The Congress rejected this offer with contempt: as in 
its opinion it made no concession to Indian demand 
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but was "a direct encouragement and incitement to 
civil discord and strife/' 

v Satyagraha was started and m course of tune jails 
were again filled by Satyagrahis including such leaders 
as Pt Jawahar Lai Nehru and Maulana Azad. The 
d eadlock continued There was mutual distrust 
between the rulers and the ruled. This distrust was 
deepened when Mr. Churchill declared in the 
House of Commons that clause 3 of the Atlan tic 
Charter did not apply to Ind ia; This clause 3 reads: 
‘They (United States of America and Britain) 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live . and they 
wish sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them ” In 
the meantime J apan was dangerously advancing 
towards India. S ingapu r fell on February 15. 1941. 
Soon followed R angoon . The enemy wast hus at the 
door of India. The Congress believed that India could 
be defended only by free India and consequently the 
Working Committee and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in their meetings demanded f ull independ ence 
in order to enable the country to defend itself properly 
from the Japanese aggression. The British Govern- 
ment was nothing doing. 

At long last on Mar ch 11, 1942, Mr. Churchill 
announced that the War Cabinet had come to an 
unanimous decision on Indian policy. Sir Stafford Cripps 
was sent to Indla^tcTannounce this policy. He arrived 
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in India on March 25. 1942 and had long consultations 
with the officials, party leaders and representatives of 
Indian States on the subject. The main features of 
this declaration were (1) the creation of an Indian 
Union as a full-fledged Dominion, (2) setting up of a 
constitution-making body immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities, (3) the British government to 
accept and implement the constitution thus framed on 
two conditions vtr., (1) any province or provinces not 
prepared to accept the constitution will be entitled to 
frame a constitution of their own. The same right 
was given to Indian States. The second condition 
was the signing of a treaty to be negotiated between 
the British Government and the constitution-making 
body to cover all ’‘mattets arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands , particularly the protection of racial 
and religious minorities in accordance with the 
British Government's past undertakings. For the 
present, the British Government was to retain 
control of the defence of India and transfer other 
responsibilities to the hands of the leaders of principal 
sections of the Indian people. “The Congre«s leaders 
after prolonged discussions with Sir Stafford Cripps 
rejected this offer for two rcascins. First it ignored the 
ninety millions of people m the Indian States who were 
to have no voice in shaping the constitution. S econdly 
the novel principle of non accession was ‘a sc\cte blow 
to the conception of Indian i.nity’.' - '' 
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The All-India Congress Committee met at Allaha- 
bad in May, 1942. It passed a resolution stating 
‘that the present crisis as well as the negotiations with 
Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Cong- 
ress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, 
even in partial measure, British control and authority 
in India.” The Working Committee met again at 
Wardha on July 6, 1942. It passed a resolution 
which demanded immediate abdication of British share 
m Indian government. “British rule in India must end 
immediatelyT 7 said the resolution, “not only because 
foreign domination is an evil in itself but because India 
in bondage can play no effective part in defending her- 
self and saving the world from Nazism, Fascism, Milita- 
rism and other forms of imperialism.” 

The Working Committee in its meeting on 5th 
August, added a few points to its Wardha Resolution 
and submitted the amended resolution to the All-India 
Congress Committee which met at Bombay on 7th 
August. After a heated and prolonged ~discusson m 
which Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders took part 
the resolution was adopted by a large majority of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

On August 9,1942, Mahatma Gandhi, the members 
of the Working Committee and many other Congress 
leaders were arrested and the All-India Congress 
Committee and all the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees except that of the N. W. F. P. were declared 
unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
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1908. Since then the Congress leaders have been behind 
prison bars and the Congress Committees arc unlawful 
bodies. The deadlock continues. India is being 
governed not as a democratic State but with the entire 
responsibility of the British Government. 

We have dealt with the Indian National Congress 
at some length because it is the oldest political body, 
national in character, claiming allegiance of by far the 
largest majority of Indian people. It is the only 
association which has fought and is still fighting for 
the national freedom of India, without distinction of 
religion, colour yr community and the only body 
capable of delivering the goods. Other organisations 
will be dealt with briefly. 

♦ In political views, it has been truly said, that the 
extremists of today arc the moderates of to-morrow, 
(u) The Indian During the agitation against the 

y* d # ra\ Partition of Bengal and earlier, 

Sure ndra N ath Banerji was regarded 
an as extremist both by the Government and the 
people. He was the initiator of the movement for the 
boycott of foreign goods which Gokhalc had accepted 
at the time “as a last protest and perhaps the only 
constitutional .and effective means left of drawing the 
attention of the British public to the action of the 
Government of India ” These words were uttered by 
Gokbale in 1905. In the Congress of 1 906 a n open 
rupture became imminent on this question and was 
only averted by the tact of the president, Dadabhai 
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Naorojt. But the differences came to a head the 
iollowing year at Surat. There was literally giving 
and taking of blows, and the meeting had to be 
adjourned. In the following year, a constitution was 
adbpted for the Congress which excluded t he extre- 
mists and retained the Congress in the hands of the 
Moderates led by Banerji and Gokhale. In 1916. the 
Congress met once again at Lucknow as a United 
Congress, but it soon became apparent that the diffe- 
rences were only patched up, not actually healed. The 
Moderates looked with suspicion on Tilak and Mrs. 
Besant. On the publication of the Montagu-Cbelwsford 
Report, however, the difference came to a bead. The 
Moderates welcomed the proposals. Of all persons 
Surendra Nath Banerji was enthusiastic over them. 
The extremists condemned them as unacceptable. 
When, therefore, a special session of the Congress was 
held to consider the Report, the Moderates with one 
or two exceptions did not participate m it. They held 
a conference of their own in Bombay on November 
1. 1918. This was the first conference of the 
Moderate seceders. Surendra Nath Banerji thus 
described the event: “To many of us and to me m a 
special sense, separation from the Congress was a 
painful wrench. We had contributed to build up the 
great National Institution with our life-blood. We 
had raided it up from infancy to adolescence and from 
adolescence to maturity and now, m full view of the 
crowning reward of our life-long labours, we found the 
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sacred temple of national unity swayed by divided 
counsels refunding with the voice of conflict and 
controversy and divorced from the healing accents of 
moderation and prudence. We could not but secede, 
for the difference between those who have captured 
the machinery of the Congress and ourselves arc funda- 
mental, viz, the question of self go\crnment. The 
Congress, however great an organisation, was, after 
all, a means to an end. That end was self-government. 
We decided to sacrifice the means for the end Tint 
was the wison d'ttre of the Mod erate or Liberal party 
arising as a separate entity in the public hfeof India " 
These Moderates or Liberals, which name they took 
later on. adopted the old creed of the Congress, viz., 
‘attainment by India of self-government on Colonial 
lines within the British Empire by constitutional agita- 
tion’ and thus they claimed to be the real successors 
of the founders of the Congress such as Dadabhai 
Naoroji and others. They rallied round Mr. Montagu 
and his Reforms and on the principle~that half a loaf is 
better than none, they decided to work those 
reforms. While the Congrc«s boycotted the new 
legislatures, the Liberals contested the scats and were 
duly returned. Some of the prominent leaders of this 
party were appointed Ministers in charge of trans- 
ferred departments and the country’s verdict was that, 
on the whole, they acquitted themselves creditably. 
In the first place, so long as Mr. Montagu was_the 
.Secretary of State, the officials in India worked the 
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reforms in a _ sympathetic spirit; secondly, the Cong- 
tess growing extreroer and cxtremer the Government 
wanted to keep the Liberals to its side and thus gave 
them opportunities to justify their policy of coopera- 
tion, and lastly, the party included in it some very 
capable men. political savants and unblemished patriots 
who according to their own judgment could not let the 
country's cause goby default. During the non- coopera - 
tion movement the Liberals had to pl ay the double ro le 
of critics both of government and the Congress. In 
1 922 . Mr. Montagu had to resign to give place to Sir 
Laming Wort hingto n Evans. With this change the 
whole atmosphere changed. Mr. Ch mtama m, Educa- 
tion Minister mU P, after resigning his office, said: 
“So long as Mr. Montagu, the father of the Reforms, 
was in office, the reformed governments ran smoothly 
but when the reins of office were taken from him, there 
was art attempt to deny the spirit of the Reforms, while 
6eeming to observe the letter of the Act. Joint delibera- 
tions, which had previously been the rule, became the 
exception, the Fmance_Member.!s grip over the purse 
became tighter and tighter; the Governor's control began 
to be felt increasingly. Diarchy had succeeded only as 
long as it was ignored in practice; as soon as it was 
decided to work government as a diarchy, nothing but 
friction resulted”. There was a corresponding change 
in the atmosphere of the Legislative Assembly. The 
next elections were contested by the Congress; the Libe- 
rals were routed. The Government discarded the latter 
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now. So long as they cooperated with the government 
and so long as the exigencies of the political situation in 
England made their help necessary for the Government 
of India they were patted like good children. But as 
soon as a strong government came 4 nto power in Eng* 
land there was nc use for the Liberals by the govern- 
ment in India They held their annual conference 
every year, criticising both the government and the 
Congress in the same breath and demanding further 
reforms. The country was mostly draw n to the Cong- 
ress which had a programme which appealed strong- 
ly to the emotions of the people and never stop- 
ped to give a thought to what the Liberals said 
and did in or out of their conferences. The L iberals 
came into prominence again when the Simon Comrms- 
sion was appointed in 1927 co nsisting of seven ‘Gods 
own Englishmen’'. The inclusion of Indians in the 
Commission was deliberately avoijed. Sir Tcj . Bah adur 
Saptu, the most prominent and the most respected as 
also the most distinguished of the leaders of the Liberal 
part}, smelt in this act an insult to India and issued 
at once a statement that he would have nothing to do 
with the All-White Commission and advised his col- 
leagues of the Liberal party to boycott the Commission. 
The Commission was boycotted, the Liberals joining 
the Congressmen in arranging anti*Simon demonstra- 
tions and in receiving lathi blows at some places at the 
hands of the police in the latter’s attempts to disperse 
the demonstrationists. As a result of this boycott 
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and as an answer to British authorities’ challenge that 
India could n ot pro duce.a ^constitution for itself the 
Liberals once again joined the Congress leaders m 
thrashing out the proposals contained in the Nehru 
Report. For the rest, they carried on their political 
activities in their own manner. The diffe rence betwee n 
the Liberals and the Congressmen is not onl y one o f 
outlook but of fundamentals also.” The" Liberals do not 
believe in complete independence, they do not believe 
in n on-cooperati on (except on some particular occa- 
sions), they do not believe in direct action , in Satya- 
graha, in soul force, or in idealism such as non-violence 
or truthfulness. They believe that India’s ultimate 
good is bound up with her connection with England, as 
Sir Phcrozshah Mehta and Gokhale believed 30 years 
ago and therefore they stand for Dominion Status as 
India’s goal. They believe m constitutional agitation. 
They are wedded to moderation in thought, word and 
action. Sweet reasonableness and argument are ingrain* 
ed in their nature. "^Whereas the Congress believes m 
destroying an undesirable construction and build on 
new foundations, the Liberals are anxious to repair the 
building so long as they can help in maintaining it and 
build on it. v The Liberals do not try and have never 
tried to approach the masses They believe only m 
influencing the""BTTtIsli authorities in India and in 
England and their own educated countrymen. We find 
among them such int ellectua l stalwarts as Rt. Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastn, Rt. Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
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C. Y. Chintamam, (now no more), Sir Chiman Lai 
Sitalwad. Sir Sivaswarni Iyer, Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru and many others but their method of work docs 
not appeal to the mas'es. No wonder they have little 
following and that is one reason why government pays 
scant courtesy to what they say or do. 

There arc other political groups and parties in India 
(m) Other or- which have their own lines of thought 
£*tnaotion». and action but as the number of 

members of these groups is small their influence either 
on the government or on the people is negligible. 

The Communist party is perhaps the most important 
of these group's” The - Comm unvsts arc for revolutionis- 
ing the whole society on a basis different from the pre- 
sent. They deprecate ownership by a few of the means 
of production of wealth and advocate that workers, 
that is, the daily wage-earners and tillers of soil should 
share the profits of labour. This school of politics 
is an admirer of the economic system prevalent in 
R ussia . since the 1917 Revolution. Before the ptesent 
war broke out, this party was in the bad books of the 
British government. Its activities were even banned 
but since the entry of Russia into the war on the side 
of the Allied Nations, the party is not only allowed to 
carry on its activities but also financed by the govern- 
ment for doing war propaganda as the party considers 
the present war as the peoples* war. 

The party consists mostly of educated young men, 
sincere in their convictions^ and courageous to actin 
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accordance with those convictions. They are trying in 
their own way to bring about Hindu-Muslira unity. 
They are friends of the labouring classes and the poor. 

There is the Radical Democratic party whose 
leader is Mr. M. N. Roy, once a communist. The 
foll owing of this party is very small. 

(ii) Communal Organizations (Muslim), 

When the National Congress was ushered into exis- 
(») The Hualim te " ee 111 1885 - Munlnm u mired i t 
League. freely. There was one Muslim leader, 

however, who anticipating that the Congress would 
one day become an anti government organisation kept 
himself aloof. That was Sir^Syed_ Ahmad Khan 
of Aligarh (1817*1898). Sit Syed was in his early 
days a staunch and fearless nationalist. In poetic 
language he once spoke of India as a beautiful bride 
whose two eyes were Hindus and Muslims. In the^ 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council of which he was a member 
he said on one occasion: “In the word nn/ion I include 
both Hindus and Mohammedans because that is the 
only meaning I can attach to it." “With me." he 
added, “it is not worth considering what is their religi- 
ous faith because we do not see anything of it. What 
we do see is that we inhabit the same land, are subject 
to the rule of the same governors, the fountains of 
benefit for all are the same and the pangs of famine we 
suffer equally.'* 

That his opposition was the result of, Mr. A.O. Hume 
informs us, “the promptings and support of a small but 
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influential section of the Anglo-Indian patty’’ notably 
of tiie~EnglisIi principals of the M A. 0. College. The 
bulk of the Muslims were with the Congress. Mr. Sajant 
ns president of the Congrc»s of 189S declared: v/, 'It is 
imagined by some persons that all or almost all the 
Musalmans of India are against the Congress movement. 
This is not true. Indeed, by far the largest part do not 
know what the Congress movement is’’. The few 
attempts Sir Syed made to keep the Muralmans 
away p roved fu tile. The partition of Bengal in the first 
decade of this century, however, fi Titled to a serious 
division between Hindus and Muslims. Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, Lt. Governor of the new Mu>hm province of 
Eastern Bejigaljmd Assam gave official expression to his 
*' favourite wife ’’ policy. By the favourite treatment 
generally received at the bands of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy, the Muslims were led to believe that 
they could not go forward with thcic Hindu brethren 
unless they secured special privileges as a start. An 
All-India Muslim deputation headed by H. H. the 
Aga Khan wait ed _on Lord Minto. the then Viceroy 
and Governor General, in 1906, os soon as he gave out 
that further reforms in the administration of India 
were in contemplation. Tins deputation demanded 
comm unal r epresentation to Musalmans in the legisla- 
tures and Lord Minto expressing himself "as being 
entirely in accord’’ with the deputatjomsts conceded 
all their demands. 

The success of the deputation encouraged the 
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promoter* tosinrt a separate orgamsationT Accordingly, 
N. awnb Sdmntlhli Kha n issued invitations ton number 
of Muslim public men to meet on 30th December, 1 906, 
a t Dicca Tint was the first nesuon of the Al’.lndn 
Muslim League. The objects of the Lc muc n then 
laid clown were the “promotion of loyiilcy to British 
government, the protection of politic il one! oilier tights 
ot Mujalmnni and to pine thnr needs and nipira- 
tioni before government in temperate language and to 
promote intcr-comimiml unity without prejudice to the 
Other object* of the League ” In its session at Amrit- 
nr (December, 190B ) Sir Syed Ah I inam presiding, 
the League passed a resolution demanding the exten- 
sion of communal representation to the local bodies 
and disapproving t{ic attitude of the* Congress on the 
partition of Bengal. Two year* later, there wn» some 
difference between Nawnb Viknrut Mulk (wlio was 
Secretary both of the M, A. O. College nnd the League) 
and the principal of the College winch led the League 
to tra nsfer the office o f the President from Aligarh to 
Lucknow ( 1910 ). The next two years proved very 
eventful The Young Turk movement in T urkey 
which mined at democratising the Ottoman Empire 
and which had the full sympathy of the educated 
Muslims of fndn, had to face the British Imperial 
policy which helped the Sultan against tins movement. 
As n consequence new nnts-Uritish leaders arose in 
India, Dr. M A, Aniart and Maulam Abul Kalam 
Azad nnd the Ah Brothers appeared on the scene". 
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Maulana Azad’s and Mohammad Ah’s Comrade 

and Jlnmdard started to educate the Muslim public 
created a revolution in the Muslim mentality. These 
papers began to attack the loyalism and communahsm 
of the League and succeeded in their object. In its 
session of 1913 held at Lucknow, the League was 
obliged to include in its creed “the attainment of self- 
government for India along with other communities”. 
The first great European War broke out in 1914. There 
was great commotion among the Musalmans of India 
and se%*cral Muslim leaders including Maulanas AzaJ, 
Mohammad All and Hasrat Moham raised the voice ofj 
independence for India. They were interned by the 
Indian Government. In 1915, the League and the 
Congress held their session afTh e same place and at the 
same time. A large number of Congress leaders includ- 
ing Pandit Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi, and Mrs. 
Sarojm Naidu attended the session of die League. H. 
H. the AgaKhan the permanent president of the League 
did not like this tapptoachment and resigned his office 
as a result. Mr. M. A. Jmnah took the lead of 
Muslim politics In 1 9167~ the Congress and the 
League both met at Lucknow and came to mutual 
agreement by means of what is known as the Lucknow 
Pact and drafted a joint scheme of reforms known as 
the Congrc*s-League scheme for submission to the 
British Government, for acceptance. Mr. Jinnah, in 
the course of his presidential address said: “It is said, 
for instance, that democratic institutions arc unsuited 
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to the genius of the East*. Is democracy unknown to 
the Hindus and Muslims? Then what were rbe village 
punchayats? What does the glorious past of Islam 
testify 7” The same enthusiasm was visible at its next 
session at Calcutta where the Congress was being held 
at the same time. The League next met at Delhi, in 
1918. This session of the League is notable for another 
event. The Ulema appeared on the political scene. 
Maulana Abdul B an of Farangi Mahal, Maulana 
Kifayat-uIIah and Maulana Abdul Saeed were some of 
the leading divines who participated in the proceedings 
of this session. 

The War came to a conclusion in 1918. As a result 
of peace treatiest h e Khilafat was threatened with dis- 
solution. A Khilafat conference was' organised in India 
Events like the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre had raised the 
tempo of all India to a very high pitch The result was 
that the League, the Khilafat Conference, the Jamiat-ut- 
Ulmaj Hind and tbe Congress all met at Amritsar and 
adopted a common programme of action against the 
policy of the British Government with reference to Tur- 
key and India. When the 1919 Reforms were, however, 
put into practice, the flood of popular enthusiam had 
begun to subside. The Muslim League lost all its 
prestige so much so that the session of 1923 at Lu cknow 
bad to be abandoned for wa nt of a q uorum. For 
several years, the League was in _a motibund condi- 
tion. It, however, came to life again when t he~ 
appointment of the SimonJ^ommission was announced 
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in 1927. Like the test of the political India, the 
leading lights of the League were for boycotting the 
Commission. The loyalist element which was so far 
biding its time found this occasion auspicious to appear 
on the scene again. A meeting of the League was 
convened at Lahore over which Sir Mohammad Shafi 
pre*ided. This meeting in a resolution welcomed the 
appointment of the AHAVhitc Commission and offered 
us cooperation to it The accredited session of the 
League, however, met m Calcutta, Mr. Jinnah presiding. 
This meeting resolved on the boycott of the Commission 
and authorised its Council to cooperate with the Indian 
National Congress and other political organisations 
m drafting an agreed constitution for India in 
answer to Lord Birkenhead who had recently said 
that India was unable to produce an agreed con- 
stitution. The Nehru Report was the production 
cf these joint deliberations. The Shafi League ar- 
ranged a Muslim AH Parties Conference m 1929, to 
focus the opinion of Muslim Indu on this Report, The 
League also participated. There was a tug of war 
between the two parties, the League being for adoption 
of the Report. The Conference rejected the Report. 
Mr Jinnah was not sutc of his own position. He 
adjourned the meeting of the League which wds in 
*ess-on at the time die without deciding the issue. 
The Nationally Muslims left the League and formed 
a new party. "The League became almost defunct and 
remained so for a number of years, so much so that its 
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Allahabad session of 1930 had to be adjourned for 
want of a quorunj>Tt was, however, reorganised m 193 4 
when the Civil Disobedience movement of the Congress 
in which Nationalist Muslims had participated was call* 
ed off. Mr Jinnah was again the leading figure. The 
League Council met in New Delhi in April, 1934 and 
passed a resolution accepting Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Communal Award so far as it went until a substitute 
was agreed upon by the various communities The 
same resolution expressed the readiness of the League 
“for cooperation with other communities and parties 
to secure such future constitution for India as woiild 
be acceptable to the country”. Condemning the 
government White Paper as a “treacherous scheme” 
Mr. Jinnah observed: “India looks forward to a real, 
solid, united front. It is upto the leaders to put their 
heads together and nothing would give me greater 
happiness than to bring about complete co-operation 
and friendship between Hindus and Muslims and m 
this desire my information is that I have the solid 
support of the Musalmans”. 

^The Government of India Act, 1935, was put into 
force in 1937, at any rate, the provincial part of it. 
The Congress decided to contest the elections and 
enter the legislatuies with a view to wreck the cons- 
titution. The Muslim League had almost the same 
object in view. During the elections the Congress 
helped the Muslim League candidates as they were, in 
its opinion, more nationalist in theic views than others. 
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The League leaders thought that if the Congress was 
returned in majority it would form governments in 
coalition with the League. The Congress swept the polls 
in 6 out of 11 provinces and was in absolute majority 
in all of them. When asked to form cabinets it chose 
such Muslim legislators as ministers as were returned on 
the Congress tickets and ignored the Mu'hm League 
altogether. This policy antagonised the League. In 
its 1937 session held at Lucknow Mr. Jmnah was 

bitter against the Congress. He said “ Since they 

have formed governments in sit provinces where they 
arc in majority they have by their words, deeds and 
programme shown that the Musalmans cannot expect 
any justice or fair play at their hands. On the very 
threshold of what little power and responsibility is 
given the majority community has clearly shown their 
hand that Hindustan is for the Hindus’V'Durmg 
succeeding years the temper of the League rose 
higher and higher against the Congress. Mr. Jmnah 
began to describe the Congress as a Hindu body out 
to crush the Musalmans 

In the meantime, several Muslim leaders had put 
forward schemes for the future constitution of India. 
Some of them had proposed to reconstitute provinces 
on the basis of culture. language, religion and the like. 
In March. 1939, the Working Committee of the 
League appointed a committee to examine the various 
draft schemes of constitutional reforms put forward to 
secure the rights and interests of the Muslim India. The 
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result of the deliberations of this committee is the 
scheme known as Pakistan variously defined by various 
leaders. The essence of it is that Musalmans must be 
tteated not as a community not as a patty but as a 
separate nation and must have an independent Sovereign 
State as their homeland.^ This State must be carved out 
of present India, that is, India be divided into two 
independent States. Pakistan and Hindustan. 

The 2nd Great War broke_out in September, 1939. 
India became a participant in it by the Viceroy’s dec- 
laration. True to their election manifesto the Congress 
governments in eight provinces resigned and autocratic 
rule was resumed in all those provinces. There was 
jubilation in the Muslim League circles on these 
resignations. A day of deliverance was celebrated all 
over India by the League, other Muslim parties remain- 
ing aloof. This happened when Mr. Jinnah was 
negotiating with the Viceroy with regard to the terms 
on which the Muslim League could offer ns co-opera- 
tion to the government. 

On 23rd December, 1939, Lord Linlithgow in a 
letter to Mr. Jinnah assured him that “the weight 
which your community's position in India possesses 
will not be underrated " The 27th session of the 
League met at Lahore in March, 1940. Mr. Jinnah 
again propounded his two-nation theory and declared 
that it is only a dream that Hindus and Muslims 
can ever evolve a common nationality. He further 
declared that democracy was unsuited to India and 
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that “Musalmans arc a nation, according to any defini- 
tion of a nation and they must have their homelands, 
their territory and their State.” 'In its next session 
held at Madras (April 1941) the League changed its 
constitution by incorporating into its creed the goal of 
Pakistan. Two subsequent sessions displayed the same 
mentality. In the 31st session held at Karachi in 
December, 1943, the League appointed a ‘Committee of 
Action' “to prepare and organise Muslims all over India 
to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition of All- 
India Federation or any other constitution for one 
united India and prepare them for the coming 
struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” It authoris- 
ed the president to appoint another committee with 
power to prepare a comprehensive scheme for a five 
year programme for the economic and social uplift, 
state industrialisation in Pakistan zones, introduction 
of free primary basic education, reform of the land 
system, and for like objects. 

The Muslim League today commands among Indian 
Musalmans an influence which no other Muslim organi- 
sation does. It is the most vocal and most assertive 
of all Muslim groups; us claim that it is the only organi- 
sation which represents all Indian Musalmans is not 
accepted by all Musalmans or all parties. There arc 
the Congress Muslims whose number is not small who 
condemn the activities and the policy of the League as 

( not only anti-national but suicidal to the interests of the 
Muslim community itself. Many of them arc learned 
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and orthodox Musalmans. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
is the president of the Indian National Congress. In a 
speech delivered by him from the platform of the 
Congress he declared: “The thousand years of our 
joint life has moulded us into a common nationality. 
This cannot be done artificially Nature does her 
fashioning through her hidden processes in the course 
of centuries. The cast has now been moulded and 
•destiny has set its seal upon it. Whether we like it or 
rot we have now become an Indian nation united and 
indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming to separate 
and divide can break this unity.” 

Then there is the All-India Independent Muslim 
Conferen ce. The President of this Conference, late 
Mr. Allah Bux contested the claim of the Muslim 
League to be the sole representative body of Indian 
Muslims and strongly criticised the Pakistan scheme 
which would, according to him, result in putting the 
Muslims m an "isolation quarantine". 

The Jamiat-ul-Ulama, the organisation of Muslim 
theologians and divines is opposed to the policy and 
programme of the Muslim League. Maulana_Kifayat- 
Ullab, president of this organisation is of the opinion 
that India with its geographical and political boundaries 
is an indivisible whole and as such it is the common 
homeland of all the citizens irrespective of race or 
religion, who are joint owners of its resources. All 
nooks and corners of the country contain the 
hearths and homes of the Muslims and the cherished 
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historical monument* of their religion and culture. 
From the national point of view every Muslim is at> 
Indian.*’ The vase bulk of the Slua population all 
over India is tor union and not for separation The 
Ahrars, the Momins and several other groups dis- 
approve the policy of the Muslim League. 

This is a socio-political organisation founded by 
(b) Khtidai Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, better 
KbidrmtK*r». known as Frontier Gandhi, in 1929. 
It played a very prominent part in the 1930 Satya- 
graha. It has inculcated non-violence in the Patbans. 
It consists mostly of Muslim peasantry in the Frontier 
and atandj for complete independence of India as a 
unit. In peace times its activities include relief and 
reconstruction work. 

It is the political organisation of the poor among 

. . _ ,, the Muslims. It was formed in 1934, 

(e) Th<- Ahrars. * 

among its prominent leaders being 
Maulana Ahmad Saccd. M. Marhar All. Habib-ur- 
Rahman and Pir Ata-Ullah Shah Bukhari. Its outlook 
is national, it demands complete independence for the 
country as a whole. Some Ahrars have joined the 
Congress also. In fact on most national issues the 
Ahrars have fought shoulder to shoulder with Con- 


The Conference claims to represent Muslim 
(.1) The Momm depressed classes whose number is 
Confer, n*-«v large. It stoutly refutes the claim 

of the Muslim League to speak for Muslim masses’ 
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and characterises it as the organisation of the Muslim 
aristocrats. It is dead against division of India. 

This body was organised during the Khilafat agita- 
te) The Jamat- tion to represent eminent Muslim 
ul-uin*e Hind. d, vines. Its political leanings are 
against the partition of India and for complete indepen- 
dence. Its principal leader Maulana Husain Ahmad 
Madam wields great influence both among the Muslims 
and the non-Muslims for his learning, piety, character 
and nationalist views. 

It is a private political military organisation found- 
(f) The Khak- m 1932 by one who was formerly a 
emrs - permanent member of the Indian Edo- 

cational Service, known among his followers as Allama 
Mash no t. It has grown to considerable proportions. 
The Khatsars wear uniforms and parade like the Naxt 
Arkutofront with spades on their shoulders. They came 
into violent conflict with the U. P. and the Punjab 
governments and met police opposition with organised 
violence. The Punjab government bad to resort to 
firing and cla pped the leader in jail. The Central 
Government declared the organisation illegal, disbanded 
it and detained the leader in Madras. He has now 
been released and the organisation allowed to function, 
but the wearing of uniforms and the carrying of spades 
is forbidden. The political afnhanoa of the Khaksars 
is not known. They enforce discipline among tbeix 
members stnctly, even by public flogging. 

In 19-40, Nationalist Muslims who stand for Indian 
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(b) A*ad Mas* unity and independence and belong to- 
Um Conteteacu. various organisations combined under 
the leadership of Pir Allah Baksh. It is an influential 
body, 

(iii) Communal Organisations (Hindu). 

As if in answer to the communal organisation of the 
(,) The limdu Muslims was ushered into existence 
UaiMMbba. t jj C Hindu Mahasabha by some Hindu 
leaders in 1923. It would be more correct to say that 
the Mahasabha which had existed for some time before 
thi«, was given a political importance in this year. The 
primary object of this organisation is to protect Hindu 
interests from the attacks made upon them from several 
quarters, chiefly by the British Government and the 
Muslims; to consolidate and strengthen the Hindu 
community by tangathan, thuddhi, and social reforms, to 
encourage the use of Hindi, to protect the cow and in 
co-operation with other communities to attain Swaraj 
for the country. Its membership is open to all Hindus 
irrespective of their political opinions. Congressmen, 
Liberals and even loyahsts.can become its members. Ir 
has defined the term ‘Hindu’ as a person belonging to 
any religion which originated in India, thus including 
Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists. Sikhs and Jains had been 
participating in the Mahasabha activities since long, the 
Buddhists joined it as recently as the Cawnpore session 
of 1935 which was presided over by Rev. U. Ottam a, a 
Burmese Buddhist. This session was attended by some 
other Buddhist delegates from Japan, China and Ceylon- 
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The Mahasabha has characterised certain demands 
V of the Musatmans as illogical, unpatriotic and even 
'mischievous. Separate communal electorates for 
legislatures and for local bodies have always been 
repudiated by the Mahasabha which u for joint 
electorates, with reservation of seats for minority 
communities, if necessary. If Musalmans object to 
music before mosques the Hindu Mahaiabha objects to 
cow-sacnfice by the Musilmans. The Mahasabha 
is anxious to keep the so-called depressed classes within 
the Hindu fold and for that purpose it took upon itself 
the uplift of that portion of the Hindu community 
long before Mahatma Gandhi entered this field. It is 
true that since the assumption of this work by the 
Mahatma and the Congress the mentality of the caste 
Hindus towards their depressed class brethren has consi- 
derably changed for the better but the Hindu Maba- 
sabba has been lending its helping hand to this move- 
ment all this time. The Mahasabha has condemned the 
Communal Award as being a great injustice to the 
Hindus and Sikbs and has been agitating vehemently 
for the undoing of it. At two -sessions of the Maha- 
sabha aa alternative proposal was made that the Indian 
communal question be solved on the l.nes approved and 
adopted by the League of Nations m case of the new 
small states of Central Europe. 

The Mahasabha regards the Congress as anti- 
Hindu and therefore a pro-Mushm body accuses it 
of having encouraged communalism in Musalmans by 
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conceding every demand of theirs. The mentality of 
Congress members of Indian Legislative Assembly on 
the motion of Mr, Jinnah that the Assembly accepts 
the Communal Award, in 1935* nutated the Moha- 
sabha-itcs to the point of desperation. Even the 
Leader of Allahabad, which is not n Mahasabha 
paper was constrained to observe in connection with a 
bye-election to the Legislative Assembly that every 
votcJca«t for the Congress candidate will be a vote c^sc 
against Hindus. 

The'Mahasabha was at the height of its popularity 
in-,1926-1927 when such personalities os Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Lola Lajpac Rai were at its 
head. During that year the elections to legislatures 
were contested by the Congress and the Mahasabha 
candidates and the former came out second best. As a 
matter of fact, in the words of Pandit Moti Lfll Nehru, 
the leader of the Congress patty at the time, Cong- 
ressmen were routed at the elections. Lala Lojpat Rai 
died ns a result of on assault by the police on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Simon Commission and Pandit 
Malaviya seceded from the Mahasabha in 3930 because 
he had some fundamental differences with the policy 
> adopted at the Jubbulpur session. Of course it conti- 
nued to meet yearly in conference and pass resolutions 
of disapproval of the policies of the Congress, the Mus- 
lim League and the Government but its popularity 
declined and membership fell extremely low. 

It revived, however, when Mr. V. D. Savarbar, a 
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nationalist who had been sentenced in 1909 to trans- 
portation for life for some terrorist crime, was elected 
president in 1936. Mr. Sivarkar, like Mr. Iinnah, ts a 
great opponent of the Congress but for an opposite 
reason. In 1938, he announced his intention of reorga- 
nising the Mahasabha so as to bring the Government, 
the Congress and the League to their senses. In one 
of his speeches he declared that there could be no 
compromise with the Musalmans, India must be recog- 
nised as one country nindu stan, the land of the Hindus, 
at once their farherland and holyland, that there was 
only one nation in India, the Hindu nation and that 
Muslims were only a minority community and as such 
must take their place in a single Indian State. His 
sincerity and fiery eloquence brought many Hindus 
who had kept aloof from it into the fold of the 
Mahasabha In its Nagpur session of 1938 it demanded 
universal military training in order to counter act the 
Muslim preponderance in the Indian army and to 
prepare the way for a full scale national militia. 

When the present W3r broke out in September, 
1939, the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha offered to the government its co-operation in the 
■war effort and in order to be successful in that effort 
demanded the introduction of responsible government 
at the centre, the revision of the Communal Award, 
further enlistment of the Hindus in the Indian army 
and organisation of all the Hindus of India between 
18 and 40 years of age into a Hindu National Militia. 
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In its annual session of 1939, the Mahasabha. besides 
condemning the policy of the Muslim League, demand- 
ed, inter alia, the amendment of the Communal Award, 
the immediate enactment of a constitution for India 
based on Dominion Status and the Statute of West- 
minster and the complete Indiamsation of the Indian 
army as soon as possible without any distinction be- 
tween the so-called martial and non-martial races. 

When the Viceroy made his August offer, the 
Congress rejected it. the Muslim League accepted a 
part of it and repudiated the rest; the Hindu Maha- 
sabha agreed in regarding the proposals as justifying 
their co-operation at the centre for the conduct of the 
wat; tt accepted Dominion Status as the post-war 
objective but it insisted that in safeguarding minority 
rights the claim of the majority roust not be ignored. 

The Mahasabha maintained this attitude for another 
year, opposing the Congress Satyagraha. the Muslim 
League’s Pakistan scheme and demanding from Govern- 
ment full-fledged Dominion Status within a year of 
the termination of war. The 1941 session of the 
Mahasabha was fixed for Bhagalpur. The Governor 
of Bihar banned the session. After some fruitless 
negotiations between the Mahasabha authorities and 
the Bihar Government the former decided to hold the 
sc«sion in spite of the ban. About 600 delegates 
including Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjce, Vice-president 
of the Mahasabha and Finance Minister in Bengal, 
were arrested. They were released on January 5,. 
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1942 when the period of the ban expired. This 
incident made the Hindu Mahasabha more popular 
When, in 1942, the British Government made its new 
offer — the Cnpps offer — the Mahasabha approved a 
substantial part of it but rejected the scheme as a 
whole because of the nonodherance of provinces 
provision m it. ‘ India is one and indivisible -...The 
Maha«abba cannot be true to itself and to the best 
interests of Hindustan if it is a party to any proposal 
which involves the political partition of India in any 
shape or form,” so declared the Mahasabha. 

The Mahasabha held its Silver Jubilee session at 
Amritsar in December, 1943. Owing to illness of Dr. 
Savarkar, Dr. Shyaoa Prasad Mukerjee presided. At 
this session the Mahasabha declared its goal as complete 
independence of India, the same as that of the Cong- 
ress. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has to fight on two front*. 
Whereas the Muslim League is blatant only on the- 
point of Muslim rights and privileges and cares little 
for political advancement of the country, the Sabba 
engages itself on both the fronts. It is even today as 
uncompromising as the Muslim League on the question 
of communal settlement. 

Some young taluqdars of Oudh formed this league 
(n) All-India rccentlv with Mr. M. S. Aney as Pre«i- 

llindu Lv'O'pi?. dent as a counterblast to the 
Congress on the one hand and the Mudim League- 
on the other. After a precarious existence of 
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a year or two, it connected itself with the AU* India 
Nationalist League with Sriyut Jamna Das Mehta ns 
President. 

There arc similar other organisations of no impor- 
tance, c.g. the ALhand Hindustan recently started by 
Mr. K. M. Munshi to fight Pakistan, the Varna ^Ash- 
rama Swaraj Sangha, the political organisation of 
orthodox Hindus aiming at attainment of Swaraj and 
retention of caste system; but they carry little in- 
fluence. 

iv. Other Political Organisations 

There are other political organisation? mostly 
communal or sectional, such as the European Defence 
Association, Zemindars' Associations, the ^eptevsei 
Classes Conference, the Domiciled Anglo-Indian 
Association, the Akah party, the Unionists, the 
Proja Patty, the Radical League, and States Peoples 
Conference. They exist and agitate for their own 
special rights and privileges and work on the same 
lines as the more important associations do 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN INDIA 

Nature has not been niggardly in endowing India. 
Natural Honour- w,t h advantages for the production of 
t0 ‘' wealth enough not only for the needs 

of her own people but even to spare.! She has a great 
vanetv and an almost immeasurable area of land which 
can yield plenty of food and material for raiment . She 
has forests which not only supply timber, fuel, lac, 
turpentine, useful drugs and the like but assist the soil 
in retaining its moisture, and keep temperature low 
and help rainfall There are large rivers capable of 
supplying water for irrigation, of providing power for 
industrial purposes ami of acting as means of transport. 
Her mountains arc natural reservoirs of water sending 
down into the plains rivers and waterfalls. Her mine- 
ral resources nrc such as can make any country indus- 
trially great. Petroleum is found m Assam, Beluchtstan 
and the Punjab Coal mines, chiefly found in Behar, 
yield an ever-increasing supply of this useful fuel all 
the year round. Among industrial ores, the yield of 
iron is the largest in the world after those of the 
U. S. A. and France. India's yield of manganese is 
second only to that of Russia. In mica, so useful for 
electrical development, India is exceedingly rich. Al- 
though elementary sulphur deposits are poor, there 
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wazte in n vanity of ways. The cultivator is Illiterate, 
ijtnoranr. Jacks /n enterprise and Initiative and l» too 
much wedded rotndiMon.il method* ami practices many 
of which have outlived their usefulness or arc positively 
wasteful and unproductive Hi* unhealthy anl lift* 
einiMry v/aya of living make him a victim of prevtn- 
tlhl<» isp* which insults m reducing his vitality and 
therefore his efficiency. He u improviJent and on 
occasions even extravagant. These hihirs t.f bli, 
coupled with his abysmal poverty places him in tb* 
clutches of the village money lender who bleed* him 
v/hite and leaves him nothing. The Jaws of tenancy 
nod revenue fnve h-en *o Hr wholly unfavourable W 
tije actual cultivator. As the Famine Commission cf 
1901 observed; "in good yens he (the cultivator) fc« 
nothing to hope for except a hire insistence; (n bid 
years he falls hick on public charity'*. The assessment* 
are heavy. Dr. Radii a Kamal Mukerji points out, "In 
Madras, Rombiy and the U. R, m pi[ticuUr, assessment* 
hive gone up by leaps and hounds". The demands of 
absentee hndlords and middlemen in addition to those 
of the stare add to the miseries of the cultivator. Ah' 
*<nce of mirkefing facilities torces the producer to tell 
hi* crop on the spot at low prices. The result of alt 
these 4 •'cumulated cautet n tfen in the multiplication 
of lindfets (.tourers from dec.fe to decade. 

There is no doubt rh it things today are not the 
i' 0 /!^»«o^. as they were 50 yettt ago fm 

proyemenr* have taken place m many 
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directions. The government has adopted a number of 
measures for this object. Irrigati on facilitie s have been 
extended and even created where they did not exi*t. 
For construction of new and repairs of old wells govern- 
ment has advanced loans in the form of taccavi and 
exemption from extra assessments. Tanks have been 
built for the same purpose. A number of canals, small 
and large, have been constructed; the Satd a canal m 
U. P. completed in 1923 is designed to irrigate about 
13 million acres of land. The problem of small holdings 
has been tackled in several ways. Experiments were 
made in the Punjab and U.P., to form co-operativesocie- 
ties for consolidation of small holdings. But m the nature 
of things the pace of progress under the voluntary basis 
was slow/ Legislation has also been enacted m several 
provinces under which standard units have been fixed as 
being tbeminimum area thatcan becultivated profitably 
as separate plots. Agricultural indebtedness, estimated 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee report to 
be R«. 900 crores is a stumbling block in the way of 
agricultural development. Government has adopted 
now and then several measures for the reduction of 
this huge liability of the rural population. It has 
taken steps to encourage the avoidance of unnecessary 
debts. Apart from propaganda against the habit of 
contracting debts several provinces have actually en- 
acted laws on the subject The Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act, the Punjab Land Alienation Act. the U. P. 
Agriculturists Relief and Debt Redemption Acts are 
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some instances Co-operative banks and societies have 
been established in all provinces for advancing money 
to the agriculturists on terms easier than those on 
which such loans were raised before. Several provinces 
including the U. P have radically amended their 
tenancy laws so as to provide greater conveniences to 
the agriculturists. Rural Development Boards have 
been established in many provinces whose function is 
to popularise improved methods of agriculture, more 
sanitary living and to rake steps for the general welfare 
of the rural population 

2. Large Scale Industries. 

It is admitted on all hands that not until a very 
recent past, India manufactured goods not only for her 
own consumption but exported them to other countries 
as well. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt wrote: “India in the 
18thcentury was a great manufacturing ns well as a great 
agricultural country and the Indian handlooms supplied 
the markets of Asia and Europe”. It was her great 
wealth which tempted the European nations to send 
their traders to India. Other nations, the Danes, the 
French and the Dutch did not survive long. But the 
British East India Company came to stay in the country 
first as a trading corporation and afterwards as a ruler. 
The company, backed by the British capitalist* pursued 
a policy of making India subservient to the interests of 
Great Britain. The advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England followed by the development of steam 
pofter resulted in cheap ma«s productions and increased 
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facilities in the means of communications and transport. 
Indian industries which were wholly confined to 
cottage handlooms could not stand the competition of 
machine-made goods. Once removed from the market, 
the East India Company siw to it that Indian industries 
did not revive. The government used its political 
power to manipulate its tariff policy in a way wholly 
beneficial to Britain and fatal (o the interests of 
Indn India was helplessly watching her artisans and 
■other skilled labourers to revert to agriculture or to the 
profession of landless labourers. When the people 
■awakened to their miserable plight and pleaded for 
revival of her lost industries the Government adopted 
fair* attitude which ogam helped Britain more 
thin India. The Government never realised that the 
industrial backwardness of India was a source of weak- 
ness even for Imperial purposes. Mechanised large 
scale industry made us appcarcncc in India two genera- 
tions after the advent of Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land The fust few mills established on the west coast 
of India could he called Indian only m the sense that 
they were situated on Indian soil. The capital was 
British, the management was British, only the raw 
material and low class labour was Indun. When 
the World War broke out in 1914. and the needs 
of Great Britain demanded the development of India's 
local materials, the British Government awoke and 
realised the implications of its wrong policy. 
Mr. Montagu complained os late as in 1918 “How 
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much more India could do for us and for herself now, 
had her industries only been developed in the pvt”. 
“When India set out”. Mr. Montague added, ' to make 
things, railway engines, trucks and even rails she found 
herself requiting machinery from overseas which it was 
impossible to get on the necessary scale." 

An Industrial Commission was appointed in 1918 

.. . which made certain recommendations 

Measures (or 1 

impro\ «ment ot for the development of Indian Indus- 
ln tties. But the fiscal policy of the 

Government stood in the way of implementing the 
recommendations of the Commission. Consequently a 
Fiscal Commission was appointed in 1923 which recom- 
mended "discriminating protection” to certain Indian 
industries. The recommendation was accepted and 
scsctal industries were examined and conditional protec- 
tion was given to some for a specified time. Steel, 
cotton, sugar, paper and matches were some of them. 
The result was wholly good. In course of time India 
was granted fiscal antonomy and the re-arrange ment of 
tariffs gave a great fillip to several industries. Cotton, 
jute, iron and steel, leather, chemicals, oil milling, 
paper, glass, matches, woollens and silk have made 
considerable progress since. In 1914, there were 27 
cotton mills in India which produced 1164 million 
yards of cloth, in 1941-42, 389 mills manufactured 
4493 million yards. Again in 1913-14 India imported 
3159 million yards of cotton cloth. In 1942-43, the 
corresponding figure was only 13 million. In the 
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same year, India exported 818 million yards of cotton 
piece goods. Steel and iron goods tell a similar tale. 
There are about half a dozen steel factories, the 
largest being the Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur. 
The production of pig iron was 35,000 tons in the 
beginning of the century, in 1942-43 it w as 2 40,000 
tons The imports of pig iron are now almost negli- 
gible. The production of steel advanced from 1394 
tons in 1916*17 to 6000 tons in 1942-43. Sugar 
industry has recorded the highest degree of progress 
so much so that there are not only no imports of this 
commodity from other countries but India actually 
exports it. Progress, more or less, has been effected 
m several other industries such as glass, cement and 
the like. 

3. Cottage Industries. 

For centuries, India was the home of cottage indus- 
tries which were of varied character. Dr. Radha 
Karaal Mukerji has classiBed cottage industries and 
handicrafts into four classes, (1) Crafts affording sub- 
sidiary occupation to cultivators, such as spinning and 
weaving, (2) Village subsistence industries like those 
of blacksmith's, carpenter’s, weaver’s, tanner’s, potter’s 
and the like, (3) Village art industries such as sericul- 
ture and silk industry, carpet weaving, metal work, 
glass bangles, manufacture of shawls, cotton printing 
and (4) Urban arts and crafts like embroidery, brocade, 
gold plated thread and the like. These industries had 
their hay-day in India until the advent of the East 
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India Company. To-day they have very nearly die- 
appeared for the causes already described elsewhere. 
Even today, when there is a universal cry for revival 
of cottage industries thev arc not showing signs of rapid 
devejopment. The progress of large scale industries 
has also had a damping influence on them. There are 
people who believe that mechanisation of all industries 
ns in England and America will make India economi- 
cally self-sufficient. This is a mistaken view. India’s 
large labour, her ancient skill and art cannot be 
absorbed in such industries. As an ancillary occupi- 
tion for agriculturists the preservation and promotion 
of cottage industries is essential. The cultivator works 
on the field for 8 months in the year and that too not 
continuously. His income is so low that he must 
supplement it by doing some other remunerative work. 
Handspinnmfl, weaving, (lout grinding, rice pounding, 
ba«kct making, sericulture are some of the works which 
he can do and usually docs. Mahatma Gandhi’s insis- 
tence on the universal use of Khaddar nnd the activities 
of the All-India Spinners and Village Industries Asso- 
ciation have helped the cultivator to add something 
to his meagre agricultural income. Unlike capitalist 
countries India has surplus of labour and not of capital. 
This labour mostly resides in villages. It cannot all be 
shifted to urban areas which arc the centres of mccha- 
ni*ed industries without dislocating the rural economy. 
Leaving alone the present time of war which has for 
the time abolished the problem of unemployment this 
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problem is bound to crop up as soon as war services 
are demobilised. Village industries must be able to 
absorb usefully a large portion of this man power. 
Village industries being congentil to the village people 
can take root and develope more easily. They require 
small capital outlay. The labour supply is plentiful. 

4. Trade and Commerce. 

It has been observed in a previous paragraph that 
India had. until the advent of the East India Com- 
pany, considerable trade both internal and external. 
She exported several of her manufactures, notably 
cloth, metal ware and dyestuffs to other countries. In 
return she imported minerals like tin, brass and lead, 
wines and horses in which she was deficient. That 
her exports exceeded her imports is evident from the 
fact that a large quantity of gold flowed into the 
country. This external trade she carried in her own 
ships. For her internal and coastal trade, she made 
full use of her rivers and roads. The policy followed 
by the East India Company did not take very long to 
reverse the position of India. The policy, first of 
destroying Indian industries, then of subsidising British 
industries followed by that of free trade and excise 
duties on Indian goods accelerated the pace of the 
destruction of the former favourable balance of trade. 
Only once during the first world war (1914-18) India 
showed an increase in the export of her manufactures. 
This increase is explained by the artificial stimulus 
given to some Indian industries like cotton and 
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jute for purposes of war. There were again periods of 
depression and inflation. The present war has consi- 
derably curtailed the external trade of India. Most 
of the continental markets and those of Japan and 
Burma have for the time disappeared. The loss incurred 
by India on tlus account has been estimated at about 
Rs. 30 crores a scar. Half the export trade in oil 
seeds, raw jute and cotton waste, oier a third in raw 
cotton, a third in cotton manufacture, coffee, oil cakes 
and raw hides has gone. Similarly imports have dec- 
lined owing to the unavailability of continental maikets 
and a number of restrictions placed on imports from 
allied or neutral countries. 

The Government of India is alive to this dwindling 
of the external trade of India and has jn its own way 
taken measures with a view to rehabilitate it. In 
July, 1940, a deputation was sent to the U. S. A. to see 
and report if there was room for Indian goods in that 
country. This deputation which consisted of Dr. 
Gregory and Sir David Meek reported that America 
had already a surplus of those goods which India 
could send. In the same year, the Export Advisory 
Council was appointed by the government for making 
suggestions for the expansion of manufacturing indus- 
tries of India and finding markets for the same. The 
activities of this Council have resulted in some good 
but much more remains to be done. The Government 
have adopted other measures witli a view to imptoye 
Indian trade. Several departments are busy not only 
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in finding raatket for Indian goods but also in collec- 
ting and disseminating information helpful to the 
manufacturer and the trader. The Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics collects and 
publishes statistics bearing on overseas and internal 
trade. The Geological Survey department collects 
and disseminates information regarding the mtneral 
Tesources of the country and controls the mineral 
policy of the Government of India. There is an 
Indian Stores Department whose function is to pur- 
chase in India and abroad various kinds of stores for 
the requirements of central and provincial governments 
and other government institutions at cheaper rates 
than otherwise. number of Trade Commissioners 
Tiave been appointed in various countries whose chief 
duty is to watch the interests of Indian trade m those 
countries. 

There are non-official bodies in India who look 
after the interests of Indian trade and commerce, who 
advise the Government with regard to its policies and 
disseminate useful information nono fficially. There 
arc a number n f .Chambers of Commerce— European. 
Indian, provincial and local which have taken upon 
themselves the duty of focussing commercial opinion 
in India and of making suggestions to the Government 
in regard to problems affecting the commercial and 
industrial development of the country. 

The chief articles of export from India are grains, 
pulses, flour, tea, raw hides and skins, seeds, cotton, 
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raw, jute and jute manufactures; while imports 
consist of cotton yarns and manufactures, provision 
and oil man’s store, ^ugar, oils, cotton, fbetnicah._ 
cutlery , hardware and implements, dves and colours, 
machinery, iron and steel manufactures, paper and 
pasteboards, .vehicles, yarns and textiles other than 
cotton. 

5. Transport. 

Easy and cheap means of communication and 
transport arc no less necessary for the development 
of agriculture, industries and trade than land, labour, 
capital and raw materials. For a country like India 
which is a land of distances their importance is all 
the greater. India till as late as the middle of the 
18 th century lived on village and cottage industries 
the products of which were mostly consumed 
in confined localities. True these village manufac* 
turers exported their surplus goods to other places 
and to other countries aI«o. They did so in the old 
fashion of periodical means of transport, along roads 
and rivers. Most of the former were only fair w eather 
roads which allowed bullock carts to travel for six or 
eight months in the year. Of her ships and docks 
we will speak later. Since then there have been 
considerable improvements, almost a revolution in 
the means of communication and transport. The 
chief means of transport will be considered under the 
following heads, vix , railways, roads, waterways and 
air transport. 
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Railways were first built in India m the forties 

( 1 ) iiaiiwayg ofjhe_19th_century by private foreign 

companies under certain guarantees 
by tbe Government. Lord Dalhousie believed that 
"the conduct of commercial undertakings did not fall 
within the proper functions of any government ” The 
great famine of 1878 when food grains could not be 
moved to famine areas, however, compelled government 
to make attempts to develop railways and since then 
there has been a continuous development From no 
interference to subsidisation and then to nationalisation 
of railways are radical changes. To-da u , the State owns 
and manages the bulk of trunk lines. There are others 
owned by the Government but managed by companies, 
still others which are both owned and managed by com- 
panies. But the policy of the Government is gradually 
to take over and manage all the railways. Railways 
help the country during famines by quick conveyance 
of food scuffs to the affected areas, and by equalisation 
of prices all over the country. By extending pa=senger 
and goods traffic they stimulate both internal and ex- 
ternal trade. They help the agriculturist by widening 
the market for his goods. The growth of industrials- 
tion is very much the result of railway development. 
Even as it is the distance covered by railways is very 
small compared to the needs of the country. 

It was again during the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
„ , that something like a regular policy of 

(2) Roads. , . . 

toad development was adopted and 
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pushed forward by the Government. With^ the 
expansion of railway lines need for roads was felt to 
feed these railways. Since then road development has 
been a regular concern of the Government. Under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, the maintenance 
and construction of roads was made a provincial 
■subject in charge of ministers. But it was soon dis- 
covered that provincial finances could not well cope 
with expansion of roads. The Road Development 
Committee appointed by the Government of India 
recommended in their Report (1927) that road deve- 
lopment should be financed more and more by the 
Central Government. The Government of India 
accepted this and several other recommendations of 
the Committee and since then road development has 
proceeded rapidly except for the present war time 
<1944), so much so that efforts were made to start an 
automobile factory for turning over motor vehicles but 
the war stood in the way and the project could not 
materialise. In 1935-37 there were 82,299 miles of 
metalled toads and about 2.31,832 miles of fcachcha 
■roads in India. 

The only rivers which are navigable by steamers 
( 3 ) \v»», r »ay* *he year round are the Indus, the 

^TranVort ^enab, the Sutlej', the Ganges, the 
Hoogly and the Brahmaputra and these 
for some lengths above their mouths. Other rivers 
do not lend them»c!ves to navigation. Tf ese water- 
ways have been uted since a tong time for carrying 
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goods and pas<cngets from one place to another Other 
smaller streams arc used now and then by small indi- 
genous craftsmen for the same purpose. 

The Industrial Commission of 191S recommended 
the development of these inland waterways and the 
construction of new navigable canals. Recently the 
National Planning Committee (193S) suggested the 
regulation, development and control of rivers and 
waterways through provincial and interprovincial com- 
missions for the benefit of agriculture and industries. 
Water carriage facilities arc more suitable for India 
and less expensive than raitways and have the further 
advantage, that they could at times be combined with 
irrigation. A few navigable canals have been recently 
constructed; the Ganges Canal which extends from 
Hardwar to Cawnpur and the Buckingham Canal on 
the cast coast of Madras are the most important. 

India possesses an extensive seaboard although 
(b) Mann* natural harbours arc few There was 

Transport, # t|mc w hen India's seaborne trade was 
•■cry considerable, the port of Calcutta alone, ns the 
Governor General of India wrote in 1800, contained 
“about 10,000 tons of shipping, built in India, of a 
description calculated for the conveyance of Cargos to 
England’. The industry gradually declined why, it 
is the sirae old story of the British shipping interests 
and _°ther cau<e<. In 193S-39, the share of British 
\ easels in the foreign seaborne trade which entered 
India was 66%, of other countries 30% and of India 
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3 6/{. The same figures arc applicable to India's 
exports. Indian coastal trade is mos:!./ in the hands 
of British navigation companies who make considera- 
able profits. The fiscal policy is manipulated by the 
government in such a manner that Indian traders are 
at a disadvantage. The ship-buildmg trade is conse- 
quently very poor. Attempts have been made during 
the last 20 years to improve the Indian shipping 
industry airh little success In 1923 in response to 
persis'cnt agitation the Government of India appointed 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee to suggest 
ways and means for the promotion of the Indian 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. A shipbuilding 
yard has been established at Vtiagapatam. Beyond this 
the recommendations of the Committee have remained 
ineffective. In 1923, Mr Ha;i introduced his bill in 
the Central Legislative Assembly demanding the 
reservation of 757 , of coastal traffic in the hands of 
British Indian!. But the Government did not take 
any steps in the matter. Other attempts were made 
but witUJiardly better results. The industry is capable 
of indefinite expansion and needs attention both of 
the Government and the public. 

This is an entirely new industry in India, having 
(0 *r Tr»n- made its first appearance after the 
great war of 191-1-18. In other 
countries of Europe and in America, the development 
of aviation his created a revolution in the transport 
<y * Ie ' n annihilated time. What railways 
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and ships could do in three months airships can do m 
three days. In India, there is a growing organisation 
of the trunk air lines and there are regular internal 
services for mails and passengers between some of the 
principal towns. During the present war, air service 
has been utilised for transport purposes also but its 
value for this object has now been recognised by the 
Government and the people The Posts and Air 
Department of the Government of India has in view 
as a post-war measure a nee work or air connections 
between the commercial and political centres of India 
and with extensions to capitals of adjacent countries 
When this plan materialises the air services would 
cover an air route mileage of 10,500 with an annual 
flying mileage of 75.00.000 effecting the total transport 
to 12$ million ton-miles a year. This ton-mileage will 
be 15 times of pre-war figure The government 
intends leaving the development of local air setvices 
to local and private enterprise in which government 
will give some assistance. The services may be estab- 
lished and operated either by State, a statutory corpora- 
tion, a single monopoly company or a limited number 
of companies. This scheme will, it is hoped, ease the 
transport problem of India to a very great extent. 

6. Poverty of India, 

From what has been related in these pages the 
conclusion is easy that whereas India is rich._ her 
p eople are poor in the. economic-sensa.of the word. 
The peasant earns little as the fruits of his labour on 
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the soil, the greater part of his income being taken 
away by others ami what little he saves is insufficient 
even to meet his bate physical necessities, Lack of 
resources, ignorance, illiteracy, addiction to old habits 
and lack of health make him incapable of improving 
his economic position. The village artisan sails in the 
same boat. The large scale manufacturer and the 
trader prince has no doubt prospered but even his. 
income is much below the income of a “trade king” 
of America. The average per capita income has been 
computed many times by many competent authorities. 
A hundred years ago Dadabhai Naoroji computed it 
at Rs. 20 per year The latest estimate is that of Mr. 
V. K. R. V. Rao for 1931 32. According to him the 
net income of British India for that year was between 
Rs. 16,000 and 18,000 millions or Ps. 65 per head. 
Thu income was neither of the village peasant nor 
that of a merchant prince. It was only an average. 
The significance of this low income will be realised if 
we compare it with the income per capita in other 
countries of the world. For Japan it was Rs. 182 
(1925), for the United Kttwdom Rs. 988 (1931), for 
the U. S. A. Rs, 1175 (1932) nnd lot Austtaha it was 
no less thin Rs, 1274 (1924). Dunns the last 10 
years, the prices of agriculture produce have risen, the 
rents have been reduced and several other factors 
have helped in the improvement of the economic 
portion of the peasant, and his average income must 
have gone up, but the increase of the population of 
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India by 15 millions during the same period has partly 
counteracted that improvement. There is no doubt 
that the average farmer, labourer, artisan, trader or 
handicraftsman is better off than his father was fifty 
years ago He consumes more salt, more sugar, more 
tobacco and far more imported luxuries and conveni- 
ences than his ancestor did. Where house to house 
enquiries have been made it has been found that 
the average villager eats more food and has a better 
house than lus father, that to a considerable extent 
brass and other metal vessels have taken place of the 
course earthenware vessels of earlier times and that his 
family has more clothes than formerly. There arc 
people in India who question the correctness of this 
rosy picture and who believe not only that the poverty 
of India has remained where it was but has actually 
increased, It is indeed difHcutt to find out the exact 
truth. But whether the average per capita income 
has increased or not the following picture presented 
by Dr. Spencer Hatch 1 * after an extensive study of 
village conditions docs not err cither in_exagg etatio n or 
i n minimisati on. In the rural area, he says “the food 
supply is insufficient, it is poorly distributed and a large 
portion of the people, probably onethird, is underfed. 
Furthermore the analysis shows that diet of most 
of the people is not a balanced ration and does not 
adequately nourish the body even when taken m 
quantity. 


1 Up From I’overty p, 0 4 
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“Clothing, though less needed during some than 
other parts of the year, is verv essential to health and 
comfort in the coldest and rainy seasons; and a large 
percentage of the people have not the means to secure 
the needed clothing. There is much suffering and 
illness, and heavy mortality as a result. 

“Large numbers arc improperly and unhealthily 
housed. Few of the poor possess land of their own, 
and those who rent generally do not have large enough 
plots to produce a decent living for their families, or 
to give the cultivator and his family any thing like 
•full-time employment. The need for subsidiary (home) 
vocations is great. 

“Rural labourers hardly make a living wage for the 
very lowest standard of living. They generally have 
no surplus and no chance of saving. Many of them arc 
•under a form of serfdom. 

“Live stock and poultry are generally poor in breed, 
poorly kept, unproductive, often a positive loss. 

“Agricultural implements and cultivation methods 
are exceedingly primitive requiring much unnecessarily 
hard labour without the prospect of full yield from the 
soil.” 

7. The Economic Future. 

We have in the preceding paragraphs given a 
bird’s eye view of the various problems which bear 
on the economic life of India. There is no doubt 
things have improved during the last fifty years in 
several directions. But what has been done so f2r is 
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not even a small fraction of what is required. The 
progress has so far been extremely slow as in the very 
nature of things it was bound to be. The government 
which is the most important agency to undertake 
and tackle problems of such immensity has been and 
still is foreign in character and outlook, responsible 
not to the people of India byt to the the people 
of England. It has so far done things in a manner 
which is not in accordance with the needs of the people. 
The attempts have been half-heaTttd and haphazard. 
The first requisite, therefore, for the economic advance- 
ment of the country is to do away with the present 
system of government, lock stock and barrel and to 
Teplace it by a free national government, responsible to 
no outside body. I< is only such a government which 
can successfully accomplish the huge task of economic 
construction of the country. It is certain that such 
a government will come in power as soon as the present 
war is over or even earlier. The country must there- 
fore begin now, as other countries are doing, to think 
out or even to chdlk out practical plans for the future. 
There are people who think industrialisation will prove 
a panacea to all economic ills of the country. They are 
mistaken Situated as she is neither agncultura’isation 
nor industrialisation alone would prove benefical to 
India. What is needed is a well-balanced economy of 
agriculture, large scale and cottage industries as each is 
essential for supplementing the other. The task of rural 
reconstruction has so far been absolutely starved for lack 
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of finances but it can no longer wait. Irrigation must be 
expanded. Afforestation, schemes must be launched. 
When this has been achieved, steps must be taken to 
extend the area under cultivation and for improving the 
yield per acre. To succeed in it better methods of farm- 
ing including the proper totation of crops, use of better 
varieties of seeds and manures will have to be resorted 
to and model farms will have to be established or 
extended. The use of primary co-operative societies 
and village banks must be extended in a way so that 
even the small villages may take advantage of them. 
The laws of land assessment will have to be consider- 
ably modified. Marketing facilities will have to be 
considerably expanded. Railways, roads, shipping and 
air-transport nerd immen'c expansion. Primary 
education of rural character will have to be made 
compulsory and free and extended to all adults. 
Technical education of the right kind will have to be 
extended. These arc but a few among the numerous 
problems which will have to be tackled by our future 
government. It is true that all this cannot be achieved 
in a few years hut if India is to live all this will have 
to be done and cost will have to be found. 

Similarly, the best brains of India must now chalk 
ou* 1 a policy and a plan of rapid industrial develop- 
ment. Key industries will claim theic first considera- 
tion. The future national government will have to 
inauguiatc a general survey of industrial resources ar.d 
potential lines of progress and then build Industrie* 
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accordingly. Attention will have to be paid to the 
development of cottage industries as well The vision 
j* there. Reahswon will need strenuous and continued 
exertions on the patt of the state as well as farsighted 
and capable leaders 

The work of the National Planning Committee of 
w Inch Pandit Jawalnt Lai Nehru is the President hro- 
been cut short pre miturelv # bv the Government's 
pohc\ of shutting the Congress leaders behind prison 
bars The All India Spinners’ A«ocntion and AII- 
!ndu Village Industries Association are nbo m a 
moribund condition for the same reason Recently, 
however (19-1 J). eight eminent industrialists of India 
headed by Str Purushotramdts Ththurdis have placed 
befotc the countty a fifteen seats plan for industrialis- 
ing India. This plan needs serious examination from 
all points of view and adopted with necessary modifies- 


ttons. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND ART 
(a) Education. 

By far the roost important factor which moulds' 
the civic life and character of a nation is the education 
imparted to its members. The quality, the quantity 
and the extent of this education arc all important ele- 
ments for this purpose. Education is the foundation 
on which is based the development of social, economic 
and political life of a country. If the majority of the 
population of a country are unedurnted, illiterate and 
ignorant, as is the case m India, it is obvious that that 
country can not make any progress in any direction. 
Again, if the education is not of the right type, the 
educated citizen may prove a liability instead of an 
asset to the state. Unfortunately in India the illite- 
racy is almost abysmal. The education that has been 
imparted to the few during the British period and is 
being imparted to-day is. as will be observed presently, 
not of the right type. The East India Company 
tutted with a fundamentally wrong policy in educa- 
tion and although the British Government in India, 
made several attempts to rectify that mistake the 
system of education prevailing to-day^js admitted on all. 
hands to be fat from satisfactory. The Central Advisory 
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Board of Education in India have expressed the same 
opinion in their report published m January, 1944. 
We shall, m this chapter, notice briefly the character 
of education as prevailed during the Hindu and Muslim 
periods of history, the original policy of the East India 
Company, trace the various measures adopted from 
time to time in this respect and try to indicate the 
results of this education. 

1. Education in Ancient Hindu India. 

Hindus have always regarded education not as a. 
Charactor o! Iu * uf y for the few but as a necessity 

Education. for a n t j, c c , t j z cns. the only distinc- 

tion being that its character varied with the classes of 
people. Their code of education provided elementary 
education in the three or rather the four R's — reading, 
writing, 'rithmetic and religion to all and special pro* 
ficiency in literature, philosophy, science, arts and voca- 
tions to every man according to the class of society to 
which he belonged or the vocation which he followed.' 
For teaching of arts and sciences on large scale there 
were pathshalas. vtdyaptths and universities where stu- 
dents assembled to receive education from renowned 
scholars and experts. The more practical and voca- 
tional part of the training was generally imparted at 
the homes or workshops, gymnasia, or guilds or at 
government departments, by experts in the various 
branches. Generally, however, a teacher taught his 
pupils at his own place of abode. As a rule, the pupils 
lived with the gut u until the completion of their 
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studies. Education was binding on the twice-born 
castes and each Varna gained proficiency in subjects 
ncce<sary for its profesuona! duties in addition to a 
genera! preliminary all-round knowledge. 

There were, in ancient India, a number of centres 
of high education corresponding to our modern schools, 
colleges and universities, many of them specialising in 
particular branches of knowledge. Benares or the 
sacred Kasht was perhaps the most important and the 
largest centre for the teaching of religion, philosophy 
and literature and as such it attracred pupils from all 
parts of the country and even from abroad. The ver- 
dict of the Benares pandits is. even to-day, regarded 
as final whenever there is a controversy with regard 
to a subject relating to Sanskrit literature. Kashmir 
was another centre which attracted large concourse of 
pupils from all parts of the country. Ujjatn specialised 
in astronomy and Nuddia in dharna skattrai and logic. 
Buddhist universities of Nabnda and ViLramnU trail- 
ed students even from China. Tibet, Siam and Java. 
The Taxjla University produced, omong others, the 
grammarian Panini, the politician* Chanakya and the 
Doctor Jewak whose works in their particular subjects 
arc, even tt>day, regarded as authority. 

Although there have been women in Hindu India 
Fratle e-Isc*.- w b° were highly educated in religion, 
tloa - philosophy and other sciences, higher 

education among them was more an exception than a 
rule. Maitreyi, Gargi, Arundhati, Draupadi were 
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probably the products of their environments such as 
their parents’ personal influence But it appears that an 
elementary education in reading, writing and account- 
ing, necessary for an efficient discharge of domestic 
•duties, was compulsory. Vatsayana mentioning the 
character of such education includes in it a thorough 
knowledge of domestic sciences, such as cookery and 
sewing and such fine arts as music, painting, drawing 
over and above the knowledge of the three R's, 

Education in Hindu India was purely a concern of 
State & Educa- *c P« 0 P 5e * tbc State giving only in* 
tlon direct assistance in the shape of money 

or property grants to scholars, teachers or institutions 
without claiming or exercising any control on them. 
Each institution enjoyed and exercised full freedom of 
organisation, control and initiative. No wonder' there 
were distinct schools of thought in various branches of 
learningf The sources of income of educational 'institu- 
tions, extremely simple as life in them was, were public 
and private munificences in the forms of gifts of corn, 
free lands and even villages. The requirements of both 
the teachers and the taught were confined to the bare 
necessities of life. There was no such thing as regular 
fees payable by the students. The education was mostly 
free, the student returning the services of the teachers 
by his personal service and possibly some present to 
"the guru on completion of his education. High expenses 
on bncka and mortar were unknown, the g uru’s house 
or hts ashrarn in the forest was the university. 
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2. Muhammadan Period, 

The successive waves of Mohammadan invasion. 
Ideals and culminating in the establishment of 

method. the Mughal Empire which lasted for 

several hundred years, left untouched the ancient 
system of education. Side by side with it the Moham* 
madans introduced their own institutions for teach- 
ing Arabic and Persian; these were based on different 
ideals and methods. Their system was, no doubt, more 
democra tic than the Hindu system, so far as they 
themselves were concerned. No class of persons, how- 
ever low in social status, was on principle, debarred 
from receiving education of the highest order in those 
languages. As a matter ol {act, every Musalraao boy 
was required to read or, at least, to recite the Holy 
Quran. A famous western Indologist has expressed 
the opinion that before the British came to India there 
were as many as 60,000 _}chPQls ( maktabs and madarsai > 
in Bengal alone or a school for every *100 children and 
the majority of the people in villages were literate, 
j his education, however, was mostly religious and 
cultural in character. Scholars who, after finishing 
their elementary education in maktab f. desired to 
receive higher education went to maJartns which were 
seminaries for higher education, and where logic, litera- 
ture, philosophy, philology, grammar, etc. were taught 
by learned divines. Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, Jaunpur, 
Badaun Dcoband. Amroha and Multan were some 
of the centres of Muslim high education. The Muslim 
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kings and nobles patronised education by building 
mosques with maMuft* attached to them and later by 
giving grants to these mosques and by granting 
'Upends to scholars and by engaging well-known poets 
and scholars on regular salaries. They also allowed 
the tutors of their sons and relations to take other 
students of the same age to impart them similar edu- 
cation. Akbar encouraged the cultivation of fine arts 
also such as painting, drawing, calligraphy and music. 

It is unfortunate that Muslim rulers and nobility, 
with a few honourable exceptions, confined their edu- 
cational benefactions only to Musalraan boys. Some 
of thorn octuatly discouraged Hindu educational insti- 
tutions in the belief tnat they Jbred-non.bcheiers^ If, 
therefore. Hindus, during this period kept the torch of 
learning lit, it was enttrcl) due to their own private 
efforts The flame, however, beganjqJIicker. 

Female education during the Muslim period was 
I\*n» tie Filuca- not 8‘ven f he attention which it 
t,t>n - deserved The pardah system among 

them stood in the way of women beyond a certain 
age being sent to schools The illiteracy among them 
was. therefore, almost universal. But the ladies m 
royal house-holds and other high families were an 
exception. They were educated and cultured! Regu- 
lar education was arranged for them and there are 
many names among royal princesses which will shine 
for ever in the firmament of high liberal education. 
Gulbad an Begum, the daughter of Babar, who wrote 
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JIumnyun Samah W3S not only a cultured lady of high 
education but had a splendid library of her own. 
N urjeh an. the celebrated wife of Jehangir, was well 
versed in Persian and Aiabic literatures. Murata= 
Mahal was again a poetess of repute. Jehan Ara’s 
couplet, composed as her own epitaph, is a proof of 
her high education. Zebunmsa's verses have been 
translated into English. 

3. The British Period. 

"With the advent of the British in India came new 
Missionary ideas, new policies and new methods 
activities. m the field of education. For a consi- 

derable time the task of consolidating the Empire left 
the British officials hardly any time to devote to such 
activities as educattonal and social upltfe of the people. 
The initiative was taken by the Christian Miss ionaries 
of Europe and America who were helped by their res- 
pective countries and governments with money grants. 
Their aim was not so much to confer the benefits of 
liberal education on Indians as to convert the people 
to the Christian faith. The method they adopted was 
to prejudice the youngmen of India against their own 
literature, civilisation and culture and to foster in them 
a spirit of admiration for the literature, civilisation and 
culture of the west. To this extent they were success- 
ful in their mission. 


The first official attempt was. perhaps, the found, i- 
y, r «t Official tion, m 178 1 } of the Calcutta Madar- 
'Ktumpt*. sail ty Warren Hasttngs partly with, 
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a view to produce Muslim officers for the courts of 
justice. The Sanskrit College at Benares was estab- 
lished m 1792 . with the assent of Lord Cornwallis, 
These institutions catered only for a few and 
confined their attention to Oriental classical langujges 
Arabic and Sanskrit. In the Charter of 1813 
of the East India Company a clause was inser- 
ted for the first time authorising the Company to 
make a grant of one lakh of rupees for the revival! 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of learned Indians and for introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India. The money thus 
available was. however, again utilised for the teaching 
of Oriental classical languages mass education was not 
touched at all 

LlJ.835, Lord Macaulay^then the Law__Mcmber_ 
Irfinl Macaulay’* of the Government -of India, wrote 
MJnuto. his f amoU j minute on Indian education 

in which he tecomn fended the adoption of the medium 
of the English language for education in India. His 
policy of anglicising the educational syste m was 
approved and subsequently adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal Lord Macaulay’s pious wishes to 
enable India one day to demand self-government by 
the adoption of the system of educition advocated by 
him are well known and oft quoted. But be is explicit 
enough when he describes his hope! and wishes in the 
following words: “No Hindu”, he wrote in 1836^ 
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* who has received an English education ever remains 

sincerely attached to his religion........... M * It 

is my firm belief/’ he added that “if our plans 
of education are followed up there wilt not be 
a tingle idolater among the respectable clis«es 
in Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be 
effected without any effort for proselytisation, 
without the smallest interference in the religious 
liberty, merely by the natural operation of knowledge 
and reflection’’. There was another motive which 
was responsible for the policy and programme of 
education thus drawn up and followed. The nature 
and extent of education given was meant for produc- 
ing candidates who could help in the working of the 
British administration on small salaries and in Macau- 
lay’s own words “to form a class who may be inter-, 
.ptetess between us and the millions we govern and a\ 

c!a«s of persons Indian in blood a nd colout—but. 

English in taste, opinion, _words and intellect ” It was 

intended to make of Indians blotting sheet impressions 
of Englishmen and to foster sentiments of loyal y to 
British rule among the educated classes and through 
their influence, among the masses. 

This policy went on till 1853 wben there was 
lfe't D-i*j>atch 3 P ar l iamen * ar y enquiry into the 
condition of India which preceded 
the confirmation of the Company's Charter. As a 
result of this enquiry into the development of Indian 
-education. Sir Charles Wood sent_his great Pesr a J c h 
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■of 2854 to the East India Company on the pro- 
blem of Indian education from the primary to the 
'university stage. This fed to the establishment of 
the Departments of Public Instruction in all the 
provinces, the foundation of the t hree gre at univer- 
sities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta and a rapid 
growth in the number of Anglo- Vernacular schools 
and colleges, both government and private, all over 
India. It prescribed increased attention to vernacular 
education both primary and secondary and the 
institution of a system of grants-in-aid, it expressed 
sympathy for the cause of female education, advocated 
institutions for the ttatnmg of teachers and for 
•technical instruction and insisted on a policy of perfect 
religious neutrality. The whole of the present 
system of education in British India is based on this 
■Despatch. 

In 1882 an Education Commission was appointed 
Hunter Commi*- to review the progress of education 
sion of 1881 . since 1854 This Commission which 
was presided over by Sir William Hunter endorsed 
•the policy of the 1854 Despatch and recommended 
unore complete fulfilment of that policy. The proposals 
of the Commission which have had the greatest effect 
On subsequent government policy were those relating 
•to the expansion of primary education, its management 
by local bodies, the development of the grants m-aid 
system and the stimulation of private enterprise. 

In 1901, Lord Curzon summoned an Educational 
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Indian Uiuvcr- Conference which was followed by the 

a'o ° t fy'' appointment of the Indian Universities 

Commission of 1902. the publication 
ot a resolution on Indian educational policy m Match* 
1904, and the passing of the Indian Universities Act 
in the same year. 

The Resolution accepted in the main the policy 
laid down by the Commission of 1832 but emphasised 
the necessity for adequate safeguards It laid down 
that in each branch of education government should 
maintain a limited number of institutions in order both 
to serve as models for private enterprise to fotlowr 
and to uphold a high standard of education. While 
withdrawing direct government management, it was 
considered essential that government should retain a 
gcnenl control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions. The Resolution 
suggested certain changes in the curriculum of the 
secondaiy education and dealt with technical, com- 
mercial and agricultural education, the extension of 
facilities for the training of teachers und establishment 
of hostels for schools nnd colleges. It also endorsed the 
main recommendations of the Universities Commission 
of 1902, viz., that the University Senates should be 
limited in size, that the Universities should h3ve 
reaching in addition to their examining powers. The 
Universities Act of 1904 tightened the government 
control on the universities and of the latter on schools- 
and colleges. 
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As the result of expansion of education in India a 

1913 Resolution. °< Education wat 

created in 1911 in the Government 
of India, in charge of an Education Member of the 
Governor-General's Council. In 1913, the Govern- 
ment of India, after again surveying the whole field of 
education tn India, issued another Resolution announc- 
ing the Government's decision to assist local govern- 
ments by larger grants, as funds become available, to 
extend comprehensive schemes o* education in the 
several provinces. There was, however, hardly any 
important change in the policy. 

During the European War of 1914-18 it was felt 
University 4 * t*»at thc tnDe ^®d come * or a Policy of 
Commission. political reform, for a greater devolu- 
tion of responsibilities on Indians and for better 
provision of right type of education by the Indian 
universities. The Government, in 1917, set up the 
Calcutta University Commission, under the chairman- 
ship o f Sir Machael Sadler , which reported in 1919. 
The Commission recommended complete overhauling 
of the machinery of higher education m Bengal. It 
proposed the separation of the High School and Inter- 
mediate education from the university and the creation 
of a separate High School and Intermediate Education 
Board to control it. It advocated the conversion of 
the affiliating university into an unitary, residential and 
teaching one. 

Although the Calcutta University did not accept 
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the rccommcdntiOns of the Sadler Comrdi'Sion, the 
U. P. Government was the first in India to act upon 
them, constitute the High School and Intermediate 
Education Board, to start .at Lucknow an unitary, resi- 
dential and teaching university and to convert the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad also into such a university, trans- 
ferring to Agra, its affiliating powers. Some other pro- 
vinces followed U. P later on. 

By the Government of India Act of 1919, educa- 
tor) lUformn t,on waS mat * c a provincial subject 
and has since then been, in every pro- 
vince, in charge of a Minister responsible to the legisla- 
ture, These Ministers, in spite of financial handicaps 
have done a good deal for the expansion of education, 
(although there have been no revolutionary changes in 
the policy, except in some provinces) for the substitu- 
tion of vernacular for English as the medium of instruc- 
tion upto the High Schcol and now Intermediate ex- 
amination and for the encouragement of mother tongue 
in other ways, such as making vernaculars subjects of 
examination for B A. and M. A. degrees. 

In 1927, the Indian Statutory (Simon) Commr«sion 
lUrto" Com- appointed an Auxiliary Committee 
lautoo under the chairmanship of Sjr Phillip 

Hirtog to report on the growth of education in British 
India and to submit the result of its investigation to 
the Commission with a view to enable the latter to 
put forward proposals which may result in producing a 
competent electorate and trustworthy representatives 
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-and officers. The Commiteee submitted its report m 
December. 1928, making certain recommendations to 
be earned into effect when the reformed constitution 
was to come into force. 

Let us now look at the system of education that 
prevails today. 

Present System. 

In most of the modern universities and in several 
Umv.>r nil 5 «ln- *b e older ones, the Govetnor-Gene- 
ral 1 $ the Visitor with powers of in- 
spection. In Patna and Bombay, however, these powers 
arc vested in the Governors of the provinces. In 
BctntC£.and -Ali garh, tU e_Gqyetnot-Gc»e tal is the Lor d 
Rector and in Delhi, he is the Chancellor: but lie has 
visitatorial functions and rights except in Benares and 
Aligarh where the Governor of the United Provinces 
lias the style and powers of the Visitor. *iThe Governor- 
General exercises varying powers of control in different 
universities. 

In nearly every university except Benares, Aligarh 
and Osmann, the Governor of the Province is the 
Chancellor and as such appoints the Vice-Chancellor 
after considering the recommendations of one or other 
of the university bodies In Patna, the appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor ts made by the Locil Government. 

The supreme governing body of a university is some- 
times called the Senate, sometimes the Court. In the 
LMhhabad and Lucknow Universities it is called the 
Court. Except in the Calcutta and the Punjab 
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Universities the Courts arc compo«cd of elected mem- 
bets who form the majority and a few ex-officio and 
nominated members. In addition to the Senate or the 
Court there is always an Executive Council which i» 
generally a committee partly elected by the former and 
partly consisting of cx-officio and nominated members. 
These Executive Councils arc, in some universities, 
termed Syndicates. 

‘'Generally, the universities arc autonomous bodies 
aided by government but not directly controlled by 
it. Indirect but very effective control is, however, 
cvcrcised through grants-in-aid, especially where they 
arc calculated annually and on no fixed basis. Govern* 
ment aid usually is given either in the form of a block 
grant fixed by statute or Government order for a term 
of ycirs ot by annual subventions which may be car* 
marked or not. In affiliating universities the affiliated 
colleges arc aided hy the government dircctlv. 

There arc a number of faculties in each university 
such as Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering, 
Education, Commerce and Agriculture. The Lucknow 
University, for instance, has all these faculties except 
Engineering and AgticuUurc. 

There arc at present 18 universities in India with 231 
Art colleges tor men and 24 for women, 60 professional 
colleges for men and 9 for women, the total number 
of scholais being 84967 males and 8676 fem ales, 
(1941-43). 

Secondary education means the education of boy» 
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tivcnn-Ury f>Ia- ant ^ above the primary standard 
< * tl and before entrance into a univcrnty. 
It comprises of Middle SchooJj, High School* and 
Intermediate College* The system with regard to 
studies, standard anJ length of eourre in yean slightly 
varies in various provinces The length of the eourre 
in yean for the Middle stage rs from 2 to 4 years. In 
the U P., it is 4 years. The High School stage course 
similarly varies from two to three year*. In U P. it is 
2 year*. In tome province*, as in U. P , Intermediate 
course is regarded as the final stage of secondary educa- 
tion. In others, it is a part of the university education. 

The method of control of secondary education 
also varies from province to province In tome pro- 
vinces. this comrol is exercised by or through the 
government, in others by universities and in still others, 
as in U. P., there are special Boards In the U. P., the 
Director of Public Instruction recognises secondary 
schools for purposes of grants-m-aid and subsidy but 
the final school examination is conducted by the Board 
of High School and Intermediate Examinations which 
recognises institutions for the purpose of its examina. 
tions and prescribes courses of study. Its regulations 
are subject to the approval of the Education Minister, 
The Board is a body of 38 members partly elected and 
partly nominated, representing different interests but 
largely composed of educationists. The Aligarh and 
Benares Universities while recognising the examinations 
of the Board conduct their own Matriculation or 
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Admission and Intermediate examinations, subject tt> 
certain conditions. 

The U. P, Government maintains government high 
schools and intermediate colleges at important centres. 
They were originally intended to scr\e as models (or 
other schools and colleges but now they generally catet 
(or government servants. The entire expenditure of 
these schools and colleges is borne by the Government. 
But the majority of high schools and intermediate 
colleges arc private, the Government only contributes 
about half of their expenditure. 

The control of primary education in all the provin- 
Trim Ary rducn- ccs C * CC P C Madras is divided between 
t,on the Government and local bodies. In 

the United Provinces, the Education Committees of 
municipal and district boards arc responsible for the 
mninrcnancc, recognition and aid of all primary 
schools within their respective areas. The inspecting 
staff of the Education Department inspects all primary 
schools but the subordinate inspecting officers of the 
department arc subject to the general control of the 

dwratti of \V»t CommiueM. 

All the provinces in India have, by legislation, now 
indicated their acceptance of the principle of compul- 
sion in primary education. The provincial enactments 
have varied in their scope and character. The prin- 
ciple was, in many of the provinces, first applied to 
municipal and urban areas and then extended to 
rum! areas. The progress of compulsion, therefore, is 
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even to-day confined mostly to utoan areas. In U. P. 
about 30 municipalities have introduced this principle 
in certain areas within their respective jurisdictions. In 
the Punjab, primary education has been made com put* 
sorv in 1500 rural and 57 urban areas In the C. P. 
the figures .arc 66 and 30 respectively. 

The majority of the legislative enactments in the 
provinces have left the adoption of compulsion to local 
option. In the Bombav presidency alone power has 
been given to Government to enforce the adoption of 
compulsion by local bo irdi In some other provinces 
Governments arc thinking of adopting this policy in 
eases in which they consider that the time is ripe for 
compulsion and in which the local boards have them- 
selves failed to initiate a scheme, because it is believed 
that local option results in a ! most complete inaction on 
the part of loc it bodies for a considerable period of 
time. The Harcog Commiftcc were of opinion that the 
responsibility for mass education rests primarily with 
the State and it is therefore the duty of the State to 
provide educational facilities for all classes of the 
community and for all areas The Committee opined 
that “accompanied by necessary safeguards, the 
power to enforce compulsion should provide local 
governments with tlijs very necessary authority to 
supervise the expansion of ma$» education in the 
provinces in such a way that all areas and classes of 
the community may benefit by the increased expendi- 
ture of public funds.” 
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There may be difference of opinion as regards the 
Education i>y utility of communal or sectarian edu* 
Communities. cation.il institutions but it is a fact 
that such institutions are m existence and ore still 
supported by large sections of the population. There 
arc separate educational institutions from primary to 
higher stages all over the country for Mohammedans 
for whom special facilities are provided For instance, 
special assistance is given to Mohammedan pupils by 
way of stipends, scholarships, fee remission and rc«erva« 
tion of seats in professional colleges. With regard to the 
education of the depressed classes there arc two schools 
of thought vis . (1) the system ot segregate schools and 
of providing separate supervising staff for these schools 
be continued; and (2) that the children of deptessed 
classes be admitted in the ordinary schools on equal 
terms. T he Ha r tog _Committcc_svcrc "strongly.. of 
opinion that the policy of the mixed schools is the right 1 
one.” The Committee appointed to enquire into andi 
report on the state of primary education of the educa- 
tionally backward communities in the United Provinces 
advocated the same policy. In the United Provinces, 
the laTge increase m the enrolment of depressed class 
pupils in the ordinary schools is a very hopeful sign. 
To-day more than 80 percent, of the total number of 
depressed class pupils attend mixed schools. This indicates 
that caste prejudices are dying down and that the 
higher castes make no objection to the admission of 
these boys to the ordinary schools. There ate separate 
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institutions for the chnldren of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity also -/But in spite of these separatist tendemes 
the number of students of every community is much 
larger in common institutions than in communal ones 

The importance of female education in India, as 
Female rduca- elsewhere. cannot be exaggerated 
tion. yet it is extremely limited in it! 

extent m this country- The conservative attitude oi 
the parents, the pardah system in Northern and North 
Eastern India, and early jnamages ha i e all hmdereo 
the growth of female education. Every province has it: 
own difficulties. In the United Provinces which have 
the lowest percentage of girls under instruction the 
tenacity of orthodox views, the condition of public 
finances, the limited margin for further taxation and 
■numerous social and economic obstacles hardly justify 
the hope that the break down of female illiteracy wil! 
be a rapid process. 

In all the provinces girls’ education is under the 
administrative control of the Director of Public Instruc 
tion. In some provinces, there is a Deputy Directres: 
or Chief Inspectress whose responsibilities are confined 
solely to girls' education. In the U P. there is a Chiei 
Inspectress of girls’ education who. in addition to hei 
inspection work, advi'es the Director of Public In 
-Strucuon on matters concerning women’s education. 

The Montagu-Chelmsfcrd Reforms of 1919 madi 
Fmancia ■» of education a purely provincial concert 

Educ»tion. and since then provincial revenue 
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bear the entire cost of education. The amount spent 
on education by various provinces vanes from 10 
percent of the total revenue in Assam to 17*2 per 
cent in U.P. (1927 figure*). Although the pcrcentage- 
is highest m U P it should not be understood that the 
U. P. government «pends the Lrgisr amount on educa- 
tion Madras «pent 202 lakhs jn 1927 while the total 
expenditure in U P was 196 lakhs Again, govern- 
ment expenditure on education per head varied in 
1927 from '21 in Behar and Orissa to 1’02 in Bombay; 
the corresponding figure for U P being *13 

Be-idcs government grants, there arc other sources 
of income such a* local funds, income from fee* and the 
like. In the United Provinces, the percentage of 
government funds is 57. 99. local funds 13. 17, fees 
13. 79. other sources 15. 08, the total expenditure being 
333 lakhr. 

In the matter of financing the mass education and 
compulsion, special provisions have been made in the 
various provinces. In the United Provinces, the Primary 
Education Act of 1919 makes provision for the impo- 
sition of an education cess by any municipality m 
which primary education is declared to be compulsory* 

A municipality may, for the purpose of education 
cess, select any of the taxes which it is authorised 
to impose or may increase any tax already levied. No 
fees arc to be charged in municipal schools in compul- 
sory areas. Govcrnmjnt has undertaken to contribute 
two-thirds of the additional cose involved, including 
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loss due to remisston of fees and other similar costs. 
The total government contribution, however, may not 
exceed 60 per cent of the total cost of primary educa- 
tion in a municipality. 

The District Boards Primary Education Act of 
1926, however, does not give District Boards the power 
to levy a special education cess. But Government beat 
two-thirds of the extra recutring cost of compulsory 
scheme*. No fees arc realised from scholars compelled 
to attend schools. Government give a lump general 
grant to each Board prescribing a minimum amount 
which must be provided for middle vernacular schools, 
oidinary primary schools, Islamic schools and tnaUaba, 
schools for the depressed classes and for girls. 

The Minister of Education in each province 14 res- 
. , , ponsible for controlling the educational 

AdnnnUtiation. 

policy and directing its execution. In 
most of the provinces, the Minister has a Secretary who 
is, as a rule, a member of the Indian Civil Service. In 
some provinces, as m the Central Province*, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction himself is the Secretary. In 
the United Provinces, there is an Education Secretary 
and a Deputy Secretary. The permanent administrative 
head of the Education Department is the Director of 
Public Instruction. He is responsible for the administra- 
tion of education in the province. He is cho«en ftom 
the Indian Educational Service Under the Director of 
Public Instruction there is, in each province, an inspec- 
ting agency consisting of men and women. The 
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Inspectors have, under them. Assistant Inspectors in 
each division and Deputy Inspectors in each District 
and Sub-Deputy Inspectors in nach-Tchsil. In sever.d 
provinces there are special inspecting officers also 
such as Inspectors for European Schools, of Vernacular 
Education, of Training Schools, for Mohammedan Edu- 
cation, tor Sanskrit Patshalas etc. etc. 

Results. 

Having given a brief history of the educational 
policy and methods during the British period and a 
sketch of the present educational system let us sec what 
have been the results India on account of this western 
education is now in touch with the whole world of 
wesicrn culture, business and commerce, letters, science 
and arts and avails herself of the benefits this contact 
offers. The demand for the western type of democra- 
tic government may also be due partly or wholly to 
this western education. Thisjsjhc_crcdjt side. 

There is a debit sidc-also. The use of the English 
language as the medium of instruction has led to the 
deplorable neglect of the mother tongue so much so 
that the average educated Indian of today takes ptidc 
in speaking and writing m the language of his foreign 
rulers, discarding his own mother tongue as unbetw een 
worthy of him. Tins has resulted in a wide between 
fiuU the educated few and the uneducated masses. 

This education has failed to relate the activities of 
its products sufficiently closely to the practic al needs 
of the nation as a whole. Its nature being purely 
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academic and secular with no mo ral or eth ical aim 
behind it, it has failed to make the people politically, 
economically and morally advanced. It has no doubt 
supplied an army of clerks for government service but 
it has failed to produce any large number of statesmen, 
and original thinkers There has been no attempt to 
develope the character and to provide healthy channels 
for the fre e play of youthful enthusiasm and energy. 
The system has been one of schools, colleges and ex- 
aminations which put a premium on book learning 
of a narrow kind at the expense of original thinking 
fot real scholarship. Factory spun has tainred schools^ 
and colleges where young men are treated like raw 1 
material to be shaped into finished goods to suit the 
requirements of the greatest customer, the Governs 
roenr. The output having exceeded the demand/ 
unemployment among the educated classes is ihe 
result. Mars education has been wholly ignored with 
the result that illiteracy is prevailing today which 
hinders-deyeloproept_o£_civic character 

Technical and vocational education has been alto 
gether neglected which has not only added to the num- 
ber of the unemployed but is a posit ive hmderance to 
economic development of the country In rpite of 
the richness of her raw materais India has to depend on 
foreign countries for many things, large and small, 
which drains away the wealth of the country 

These and other defects of the educational policy 
of the bureaucratic Governments in India were realised 



by the CongresTGoverffmcnts m several provinces during 
their short regime of 23 months. They formulated some 
original plans fot overhauling the entire system A new 
system of baMC education known as t lie Ward ha Plan 
was evolved. But the regime was cut short too soon 
and the plan could not be developed. 

More recently, the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation in India has devoted their attention to survey- 
ing the main fields of educational activity They set 
up several Committees to study and report on various 
aspects of Indian education. The Chairman of the 
Board is the honourable Sardar Sir Jogendra SinghJ 
Education Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council^ 
but the moving spmt is Mr. John Sitgemt, Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Government of India. This 
Boerd has recently (1944) submitted a report to the 
Government containing proposals for the post-war edu- 
cational development in India The authors of this 
Report seem to be quire alive to all the defects of the 
present system of education mentioned above and 
have made recommendations which msy go a long way 
to remedy thos* defects. They have latJ emphasis on 
a system of universal and free education of all boys 
and estimated that it can be completed in not less 
than forty years. With regard to stages and character 
of education they recommend the opening of nursery 
schools for cla«*cs to be staffed by women. This pre- 
prttniry education should be free if not compulsory. 
The next stage will be the baste primary and middle 
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schools which should be run on the lines of the Ongi* 
rtal Watdha scheme with certain variations in some 
details. * The education imparted m the basic middle 
schools should be complete in itself, that is, on leaving 
it the pupil should be prepared to tale his place ui the 
community as a worker and as a future citizen. The 
•next stage is to be a high school, to cover a course of 
sue years Only tho»e pupils should be admitted co 
high schools who show promise of taking full advant- 
age of the education provided That high schools 
should be of two main types, academic and technical. 
The objective of both should be to provide a good 
all round education combined with such preparation in 
the later stages for the careers which pupils will choose 
to adopt on leaving schools. The curriculum in all 
cases should be so varied as circumstances permit and 
should not be unduly restricted by the requirements 
of universities or examining bodies The next higher 
stage will be the University The present Inter- 
mediate course should be abolished, the first year 
to be transferred to High School and the second to 
University. 

The minimum length of a University Degree course 
should thus be three years. The tutorial system should 
be widely extended and closer personal contacts estab- 
lished between teachers and students. The importance 
of establishing a high standard in post graduate studies 
and particularly in pure and applied research is empha- 
sized. 
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With regard to technical, commercial and art 
education the Board recommends an efficient system of 
technical education at all stages on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Abbot-Wood Report It 
recommends comprehensive arrangements for adult edu- 
cation in view of the very high percentage of illiteracy. 
New training schools and colleges must be provided to 
supply additional teachers that will be needed. It also 
emphasises insuring of the physical welfare of all pupils 
and students. It recommends provision of education 
by the State for the mentally and physically handicaped 
children. It further recommends provision of recrea- 
tion and social activities on an adequate « scale. It 
makes many ocher recommendations which we need 
not mention here. 

The recommendations of the Board arc good so far 
as they go. but it is feared that they do not go far 
enough. It will be the business of the -National Gov- 
ernment whenever it is formed to go into this scheme, 
to adopt what is good in it and reject the rest. The 
National Government will have to plan out other aspects 
of education and introduce them. 

(b) Literature. 

Just as a man’s character cm be judged by the 
company he keeps, it can be judged by the library he 
possesses or the books and other literature which he 
likes ro read. Letting alone the English-educated 
Indians who know more of Milton. Aristotle and 
Schopenhear than of Kahdas, Kautilya and Kapda the 
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influence cf our nations! literature on the character of 
the masses is immense. The story of Raja Han*h- 
chandra the Truthful, or of Prahlad the Satvagrahi 
sends even today a thrill in a Hindu audience Tul«i- 
da« and Surdas have by their writings influenced the 
character of the Hindus tn a way as no other lirerature 
has done. Wherever vou go. you will find the Hindu 
contented wicti his lot Asked the reason he will 
promptly quote Tu'«idas: 

ffan . hft, jiccv nvii», «fyu\ 25iJ\i hit\. 

The Hindu woman considers Sita to be her ideal and 
adjusts her behaviour in accordance with that ideal. 
Hindus are supposed to be more spiritual and phibopbt* 
cal than materalistic, this is the result of the va«:ness 
of phi'.sopbical teachings their literature contains. 

That Musalmaus are religious-minded, intolerant 
of opponents’ views, democratic in public and romanne 
tn private life is the result of the literature they read. 
The same is the case with other sections of the people. 
We shall briefly discuss in this section the literature of 
India. 

The history of Indian literature goes back to the 
period of the beginning of Aryan occupation of India. 
Indeed some epigraphists discover in certain carvings 
in the recently discovered ancient cities of Meheojo- 
daro and Harappa a kind of script; if correct, this would 
take back the beginnings of Indian literature to pre- 
Aryan days. But for all practical purposes. Indian 
literature begins with Rigveda, a collection of the most 
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ancient religious hymns of the Aryans. It is doubtful 
if the Aryins knew the art of writing when these 
hymns were composed Neverthele«s, these hymns 
disclose a high literary skill, considering their antiquity. 
Somewhat later are the other three Vedas The com- 
position of hymns was followed by philosophical specu- 
lation, and the spread of the att of writing made it 
possible for the Aryan seers to embody this speculation 
in the abstruse treatises called Brahmanas and Upam- 
sbads. By 800 B. C, the ancient Aryan language of 
the Vedas became refined and was given the name of 
Sanskrit, Elaborate rules of grammar were made, the 
prince of grammarians being Panini. The first poem 
in this language was the famous epic, Iiantat/nna, com- 
po‘cd by the poet Valmiki. The ancient historical 
legends and mythology handed down by bards were 
also written down in the shape of the Puranas and 
Mahabharat. Additions and embellishments in these 
works continued to be made till long afterwards and 
the number of Puranas increased till they were recog- 
nized to be eighteen. Great philosophers like Kapila 
founded famous schools of philosophy whicl> were final- 
ly recognized to be six. The progress in the domain 
of drama was no less remarkable, for the most finning 
star in Indian literature. Kalidas. was a great dramatist 
as well as a great poet. The sciences of mathematics 
and astronomy were also cultivated and attracted the 
attention of eminent scientists like Bhaskara, Aryabhatta 
and Varahamibir. 
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Side by side with Sanskrit, the spoken dialects of 
the people were a l so developing, though for a long 
time, Sanskrit kept them out of the literary field. The 
two protestant religions, Jainism and Buddhism, gave 
a great impetus to spoken dialects. Buddhists adopted 
Pali, the spoken dialect of Nepal and certain portions 
of what is now U. P , as the language of their sacred 
writings, with the result that Pah developed consider- 
able literature, and received the attention of learned 
men Asoka used Prakrit for inscribing his edicts. 
The Jains used Prakrit in their sacred as well as secular 
writings. The poet Rajasekhara was of the opinion 
that Prakrit poetry was sweeter than Sanskrit and him- 
self wrote beautiful works in Prakrit. 

The Prakrits were the fore-runners of the modern 
Aryan languages of India, From the Sauraseni Prakrit 
developed the Hindi language, from Maharashtn, the 
Marathi and the like. By the time of the Muham- 
roedan invasion, the vernaculars had practically ousted 
Sanskrit. The father of Hindi poetry was Chand 
Bardai, the court poet of .Prithviraja. the last Rajput 
ruler of Delhi. Hindi, being the most widely spoken 
language of India, grew tn importance and as it was 
current m districts which fell under lasting Muslim 
control, it began to be used by Muslims also, among 
whom Jayasi, Khusio, Raskban, Rahim and Naair were 
great Hindi poets. As the Muslim immigrants intro- 
duced more and more foreign words in their Hindi 
their language began to deviate from Sanakritised 
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Hindi and finally was given the name of Urdu which 
is written in Arabic characters. Urdu produced great 
poets like Mir, Zauq, Sauda, Atish, Ghalib and others. 
Hindi peopet, however, continued to progress and the 
greatest poets in it were Tulsidas and Surdas; the former 
immortalised his name by writing tbe Ramayana. 

Other provincial languages also developed side by 
side and produced great writers. Bengali produced 
Knttibasa who wrote a Bengali version of the 
Ramayana. The great saints Tukaram and Ramdas 
enriched Marathi and Narsi wrote religious lyrics in 
Gujrati. 

In Southern India, languages belonging to the 
Dravidian family, quite distinct from those of Sanskrit 
origin and the Aryan languages, developed along their 
own lines, though greatly enriched by Sanskrit voca- 
bulary and Aryan ideas. The most important of these 
languages arc Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam and Kanarese. 
Tamil is a specially sweet language and contains much 
beautiful poetry, it has a very large percentage of 
Sanskrit words. 

The nineteenth and the present centuries witnessed 
a remarkable growth of Indian literature due to 
greater contact with the outside world and national 
awakening. The Bengali language, notably, has pro- 
duced great literary figures like Madhusudan, Bankim 
and above all, Ravindra Bab u, whose works in their 
English renderings are greatly admired in foreign 
countries. Hindi is also developing fast and has 
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been generally acclaimed as the most suitable language 
to become the lingua franca of India. The tendency 
is to minimise ns difference with Urdu so that 
ultimately the two may become one language as ori- 
ginally they were. The development of languages 
along communal lines is harmful and patriotic Indians 
are trying to evolve one common language. The most 
redeeming feature m this direction is the increased use 
of commonly understood words in preference to Sans- 
krit and Arabic. Yet this is not all. Both Hindi 
and Urdu poetries of this century are becoming more 
and more patriotic as well as modernised. Hindi poetry 
no longer dabbles in Naytka-bheda nor Urdu poetry m 
May and Saqi. The sponsors of the new era are poets 
like Iqbal and Chukbast in Urdu and Maithilisharan m 
Hindi. In other branches of literature much progress 
has been made. Munshi Premchand has enriched 
fiction in both Hindi and Urdu. Institutions like the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammalan and the Osmania University 
are giving an added impetus to the growth of Hindus- 
tani literature. We have also to mention the Hindus- 
tani Academy of Allahabad which has brought out a 
few books, in Urdu and Hindi, using the Hindustani 
language, viz., a language, neither Sanskntised nor 
Persianiscd. 

To develope the feeling of nationality in India it 
seems to be essential that our young men take more 
and more to their own vernaculars and raise them to a 
much higher level than they occupy to-day. 
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(c) Art. 

The development of art has got much to do with 
the development of civilisation. We can judge the 
Civilization of a country from its art as from its 
literature. The ancient Greeks produced great works 
of art as well as bcauttful pieces of literature and 
philosophy. Indians were also skilled m various arts 
since very ancient times. According to Megasthanes 
they were “well-skilled tn the arts as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and drink the 
very finest water ” Indians divided fine art into 64 
categories, which they called Kalai. Thc«c included 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music and the like. 
Tn all these arts Indians attained rcmt-l iM c success. 
In some of these they hive not been equalled much 
lesr excelled so far. 

India, though if did not neglect the representation 
of secular ideas in art. mainly utilized art for express- 
ing its deep rooted spiritual ideas. Thus, even in 
paintings which represent various love scenes, we find 
that the loves arc seldom human or historical figures, 
but Krishna and Radha representing God and the 
devotee. Even the mediaeval" Muslim art is mostly 
religious in outlook. It will be advantageous to deal 
•with the development of the chief arts separately. 

Painting has always held a high place among fine 
rslntln" arts " k arn * rom Buddhist writings 

that fresco painting was well known 
even in early Buddhist period. The following passage 
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of Prof. Rhys Davids about painters in Buddhist 
India may be quoted m this connection- "They were 
mostly house painters. The woodwork of the houses 
was often covered with fine ebunara plaster and deco- 
rated with painting. But they aho painted frescoes. 
These passages tell us of pleasure houses adorned with 
painted figures and patterns, belonging to the kings 
of Magadha and Kosala, and such frescoes were no 
doubt similar in character to, but of course in an 
earlier style than, the well-known ancient frescoes of 
the seventh and eight centuries A. D. on the Ajanta 
Caves, and of the fifth century on the Sign Rock in 
Ceylon.” The Buddhist works of painting rank 
among the finest in the world. The religious fervour 
of Buddhism gave an impetus to the art which spread 
in Ceylon, China, Java , Siam and other pares of Asia. 
Its best examples may be seen in Ajanta Caves in the 
Hyderabad state. The paintings are now disappear- 
ing but enough copies have been taken. 

In mediaeval times two schools of painting achieved 
celebrity. The Rajput school, which inherited Old 
Hindu traditions, developed to a great extent. The 
painters of this school painted various things— palace 
scenes, love scenes, gods and the like. It thus repre- 
sented both lehgious and secular ideas. 

The other school which developed in the mediaeval 
period was the Mufibal school. It was initiated by 
Persian painters and followed their technique and 
models, but it was influenced by the Rajput school and 
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became essentially Indian. Courts, hunts, games and 
pageants were the favourite subjects of this school. 

In modern times new schools have arisen; the British 
influence is traceable in them. But many artists arc 
following the old school though incorporating modern 
ideas. Avamndra, Nand Lai Bose and others have in 
recent years produced good works of •painting and the 
future may bring still better productions. 

The art of sculpture seems to have developed 

. . . from the early Buddhist period. The 

Indian •calptoro. 

Jains and Buddhists wanted images 
of their prophets and so the art of sculpture gained 
an impetus. No doubt, itatues discovered at Parkham 
and near Patna which arc supposed to represent 
certain kings of the early Buddhist period show that 
the art was applied to secular purposes also. But 
mo«t of the early statues are those of Buddha or 
Avalokitcsvara, or Mahavira or Parsva. The Bhaga- 
vatas followed the Buddhists and Jams and made 
images of Vasudeva Krishna. 

One of the best known of the Buddhist schools 
of sculpture was the Gandhara school. Five images of 
Buddha depicting his life-scenes have been discovered 
in Gandhara, Specialists think that Greek influence is 
traceable in them. Nevertheless the art was Indian 
in character and ideas. In other parts of India also 
images were made depicting Buddha, Mahnvira, 
Vasudeva or some deity. 

Architecture has been considered the queen of 
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Indian Archi arls and a survey of it is indispensable, 
trctiiri'. In ancient i n£ Jia. according to Megas- 

thenes, buildings were usually made of the perishable 
wood. But descriptions of royal palaces in ancient 
literature show that our forefathers had attained a 
high degree of proficiency in architecture. The palace, 
for instance, of the Pandavas was such a perfect piece of 
ar* that Duryodhan mistook the highly polished floor 
for a lake The Laksha Gnha — house built of lac — for 
destroying the Pandavas, was unique in idea and 
execution. The Vastu Sastra, dealing with architec- 
ture contains elaborate directions which, even to this 
da}, evoke the admiration of engineers and architects 
Maya was a well-known architect of ancient India. 
Little, however, has survived of architecture 
before the time of Asoka. Asoka was a great 
builder and bis monuments are good examples of 
Indo-Aryan arebirecture The palace of Asoka was 
still standing in the time of Fahien who regarded it as 
having been built by genu The next period of the 
development of this art was the Gupta period when 
various styles and ornamentations in temples and other 
structures developed. The mediaeval Rajput rulers 
also produced fine examples of architecture. 

The southern Indian style of architecture is 
Drawdian. It is noted for its grandeur, as seen in the 
temples of Tanjore, Madura ^nd Conjeeveram. The 
rock-cut Kailasa temple at Ellore is a unique work. 

The Musalmans brought their own conception of 
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architecture with them and influenced and were them- 
selves influenced by the indigenous. The result was 
the Indo-Saraccnic architecture which produced some 
of the finest examples of architecture like the Tajmahal, 
the luma Masjtd and others Today* the art of archi- 
tecture is in the hands of foreigners and is influenced 
by western models and recbmque. The influence is 
traceable in the buildings of Rauma, designed by Sir 
Edward Lutyens. Griffin introduced another exotic 
style, visible in some recent buildings in Lucknow. The 
Indian spirit is now asserting itself and a school of 
Indian architecture is now rising like a Sphinx. 

Lastly we may notice music. This art was by 
ladian Music no 0,6305 * css developed than any 
other. In fact, the art of music is 
one of the most ancient in India and goes back to 
Vcdic times. Hymns of the Sim Veda were already 
put to m\isic m Vedic times and they were the origin 
of the SangiU Kata, which was regarded as divine. 
This kata included pit or vocal music, vadya or instru- 
mental music and nntya or dancing. ' 

In the field of vocal music great progress was made. 
Six Ttaoai and thirty-six TZupmu were developed and 
the appropriate time and effect of their singing w3S 
found out. 

In t>adi/a or instrumental music we find simitar early 
beginnings. Many instruments like the vam and the 
vina arc mentioned even in the Rigveda. Later works 
mention various other instruments and their technique. 
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Krt tyn was considered a part of sanptto. Like 
■other branches it was applied to religious purposes a 
great deal. The Tandava dance of Shiva is a famous 
classical dance There were other types of dances. 

The Musalmans’ after entering India learnt the 
Indian music and developed it to a great extent. The 
most famous Indian musician, Tansen, lived at the 
court of Akbar. The best traditions of Indian music 
have been largely carried on by Musalmans. 

This art was some time ago threatening to pass 
into the hands of courtesans. But thanks to the efforts 
of patriotic Indians, both Hindus and Musalmans, it is 
again receiving the attention of respectable men and 
women and its future appears ro be glorious. The 
perfect classification of music and elaborate combina- 
tions and permutations of sound in Indian music have 
not so far been reached by any other people. 
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INDIAN STATES 

( The political map of India is usually painted in two 

_ , colours, red and yellow} The former 

General j 

signifies the territory which js directly 
administered by the British Government in India and 
is known as British India and the latter is made up of 
territories euphemistically described as Indian States 
and administered by Indian princes who arc semi*dc mi- 
independent rulcrr. There are 562 States, with an area 
of 5,93,133 «qr. miles and a popolation of 93,189,233 
(1941). 

Thc«c States and their rulers vary enormously in 
character. While some of them comprise only 
a few acres of land, their rulers enjoying only some 
nominal jurisdiction as in Kathiawar, others ore quite 
large enough to be called kingdoms. The State of 
Hyderabad, for instance, extends to an area as vase 
as the United Kingdom, with a population of over 14 
millions and an annual revenue exceeding 6 crorcs 
of rupees. They vary as much in their methods of 
administration as in other characteristics as we shall see 
prc*cntly. 

Some of these States pay tributes to the Crown, the 
amount, which varies from State to State in accordance 
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■with the circumstances of which it is the outcome, 
goes to the revenues of British India. It is, in some 
cases, the return for the territory exchanged or restored 
but in the majority of cases it is in lieu of former obliga- 
tions to supply or maintain troops. In some intances, 
smaller States jfty tributes to larger ones. Some States 
'have the right to impose, within their borders, duties 
on imports and exports which right is a remnant of 
their former independent character. A few States 
mint their own rupee currency, others have mints for 
copper coinage or for striking silver and gold coins for 
special ceremonial occasions. But in the majority of 
them British Indian currency is used. 

The British Telegraph system extends to the Indian 
States but m the case of postal arrangements while a 
large majority have no separate post offices, some of 
them still maintain postal departments of their own. 
Most of these who have accepted the services of the 
British post and surrendered their own rights receive 
from the British Government an yearly contribution in 
the shape of postage stamps of certain amounts bearing 
on them the impress of H. M. S. 

Almost every Indian State has to maintain a body 
•of efficient forces (Indian State Forces) for cooperation 
with the British Indian Army both in the external 
•defence of India and in the maintenance of internal 
j>eace and order- These troops are periodically inspec- 
ted by the officers of the British Indian Army, the 
•inspecting staff being paid by the Government of India. 
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The Government o! India reserves to itself the- 
rifilic to require that European British subjects are not 
tried in State courts but ore either tried by British 
courts established »n the Residency areas in the States 
or are sent for trial m British India. There arc 
treaties with every State with regard to extradition of 
criminals. Criminals from British India escaping to an 
Indian State roust be handed over to the British police; 
they cannot be arrested by the British Indnn Police 
without the permission of the State authorities. 

The Dritish Indian Government maintains canton- 
ments m several States such os Mysore and Hyderabad. 
Within the areas of these cantonments and railways 
not owned by the State all jurisdiction is exercised by 
the British authorities. 

The States have no individual existence for interna- 
tional purposes beyond the fact that in the assemblage 
of the League of Nations of which India is an original 
member, the Indian delegation nominated by the 
British Government invathbly includes n representative 
of Indian States. Otherwise the territory of the Indian 
States is m the same position as the territory of British 
India and the subjects of Indian States in the same 
position as British Indian subjects. An Indian State 
cannot hold diplomatic or other official intercourse 
with any foreign powers or any other Indian State. 

It has been said above that in their methods of 
internal Ailml- administration Indian States vary as 
nutrition. much as they do in their areas or 



populations. Unlike British India they have various 
forms of administration within them with one common 
characteristic, m:, they have all the monarchical svstera 
of Government, the monarch or the ruler having full 
powers, executive, legislative judicial and financial In 
case of some lesser chiefs, certain orders may be liable to 
the final approval of the British Crown or its Agent in 
India A few Stares base some sort of legislative 
councils nominated or elected partly or wholly with 
varying powers of interference in the actual adminis- 
tration of the state. Mostly these councils ate of a 
consultative or advisory nature, that is to sav, their 
recommendations are not binding on the rulers Some 
of these States have their judiciary on the British 
Indian model, some follow British Indian laws with 
or without necessary local modifications. But avast 
majority of the rulers are despot * They follow no 
established laws or they make their own laws and un- 
make them at their sweet will. But a gradual change 
is coming over the administrative methods in the States; 
vast influences are at work, the most important being 
the growth of responsible government in British India 
and the constant contact between the peoples of the 
two Indias which are leading the princes, at any rate 
the more intelligent among them, to introduce in their 
own territories, some system of responsible gov eminent. 
A gradual progressive association of the people with 
the government will in course of time lead to moder- 
nisation of laws and of the machinery of administering 
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there laws, to rcudju.mcnt of taxes, separation of the 
riey utse and Civil List of the ruler from rhc expen- 
diture of the State. The rights and civil liberties of the 
People w,ll have to be defined more precisely. Some of 
the far-sighted rulers have realised the shape of things 
to come and ore already hiking steps in that direction, 
the Maharajas of Daroda, Mysore and Travancore being 
the foremost nmone them. 


The circumstances and conditions under which 
^ ndlan States came into existence 
2,S“; dlvcrM - Dunne the Muslim period 
of Indian history some of them were 
independent territories, the rulers not acknowl-dc- 
Jnfi t c suzerainty of the paramount power. There 
other, which, while owing allegiance to the 
mperor at Delhi, maintained their individual integrity. 
During the disruptive period of the Mughal Empire not 
n y t ic then existing States maintained their indepen. 
encc ut still others came into existence, specially 
those of the Marhatta origin. The British, when they 
acquired foothold in India had to acknowledge the 
cxi tcnce of there States as they were. For facilities of 
ministration as well as for its commercial and political 
xpanjion, the East India Company had to conclude 
rcatics with these States. These treaties were first 
roa c on terms of equality. For instance, the treaty 
between the E.I. Company and the Nawab of Carnatok 
(1792) wat a treaty between two independent States. 
•Gradually, however, as the British power grew, the 



treaties assumed a different character. Those with 
Mysore (1799), Nagpur (1816) and Bikaner, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur (1818) implied protection by the British 
Government and subordinate co operation by the States. 
The British Government, however, as its power in* 
creased, began to interfere in the administration of 
these States beyond the terms of treaties when, m its 
opinion, such interference was necessary in the interest 
of good government or peace of the country or of the 
State. For instance, in 1820, the British Government 
appointed, against the unambiguous terms of the 
Treaty of 1890, British officers to supervise district 
administration of Hyderabad with the object of 
protecting the cultivating classes 

The East India Company had also recourse to con- 
quest and annexation of Indian States. “In the first 
half of the 19th century they extended their dominion 
from Cape Comorin- to Himalayas, sometimes by sheer 
force, sometimes by adroit use of theories and usages. 
They affirmed, for instance, the doctrine that a State 
lapsed when the last chief was childless and had made 
no valid adoption 1 '.* Despite the ostensible repudiation 
by the British Parliament of the policy of annexation 
the Ease India Company went on annexing State after 
State on one pretext or another and Mysore, Oudh 
and several other independent , States changed_coIour 
fi em yel l ow to red on the Indian map . 

The Indian Mutiny of 1857 a nd subsequent transfer 
•Ohailley-Admimstrative Problems ot British India 
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of the government from the East India Company to 
the British Crown brought about a change in the policy 
of annexation. Queen Victoria proclaimed in 1858: 
“We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions ; while we will permit no aggression on our 
dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, 
wc shall allow no encroachment on those of others. 
We shall respect the tights, dignity and honour of the 
native princes as oar own and we desire that they, aj 
well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and social advancement which can only secure internal' 
peace and good government.*’ This Proclamation and 
a series of sanads. engagements and charters issued to 
individual chiefs and the treaties entered into between 
the Crown and the Indian States arc regarded as the 
Magna Charta of the Indian Princes. Since the issue 
of this Proclamation there has been no encroachmene 
on the area under Indian rulers by the British Govern- 
ment of India. As a matter of fact, there has been a 
departure in the opposite direction. In 1881, the 
State of Mysore was returned to its old ruling family 
and, in 1911, the Maharaja of Benares who was then 
only a big zemindar wa« vested with ruling powers 
over his territories. But when the country settled 
down, difficulties with regard to administrative affairs 
both in British India and Indian States again appeared. 
The Crown claimed greater paramountcy than had 
been exercised by the East India Company or that 
was provided for in the treaties or sanads. For 
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instance, the British Government insisted on its appro- 
val in case of succession or on its decisions as final in 
cases of disputes or on its approval of the appointment 
of a regent in case of the ruler being a minor In 
1873, complaints were made agamu the rule of H H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Crown appointed a 
Commission of enquiry notwithstanding the protests of 
'the ruler that such a step was against all treaties. 
Recently, the rulers of Nabha, Indore and Alwar were 
subjected to similar treatment. Thus a senes of usages 
and practices grew in accordance with which the 
Bmi*b Government could impress its paramountcy on 
the rulers of Indian States. Generally, the chiefs are 
required not only to be loyal to the British Crown but 
to render active assistance to it in its imperial engage- 
ments. On its part, the Crown guarantees the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity of the States, under- 
takes their defence in case of external dangers and 
rnte'nal disturbances and insures the maintenance of 
the dynasty and the continuation of the rights, privileges 
and j»ra< of the rulers. It generally interferes in cases of 
gross misgovernment or during the minority of a ruler 
when it assumes the reins of government itself. 

Thus.whereas in domestic matter*, the Indian princes 
■enjoy a degree of autonomy except for the restrictions 
mentioned above and so long as they behave loyally in 
matters of Imperial interests, the paramountcy is grow- 
ing more and more pronounced. As late as 1926, 
Lord Reading gave a new orientation to this policy in 
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the following words which he addressed to H. E. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad : 

“The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme 
in India and therefore no ruler of an Indian State can 
justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Govern* 
ment on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based 
only upon treaties and engagements but exists inde- 
pendently of them and quite apart from its prerogative 
in matters relating to toregotng powers and policies. It 
is the tight and the duty of the British Government 
while scrupulously respecting nil treaties and engage- 
ments with the Indian States; to preserve peace and 
general order throught India/' Thus the paramounicy 
of the Btitish Crown n now complete as the Crown 
can take whatever measures Jt deems fit for the safety 
of the British Empire, the interests of India as a whole 
and the interests of the States. 

That the States have accepted this paramountcy 
is obvious. The political history of India during the last 
20 years establishes this fact conclusively. When the 
reforms embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, were on the anvil and the proposal that the 
Government of India be made responsible to the 
Indian legislatures the ruling chiefs, although express- 
ing their willingness to join the Federation, felt appre- 
hensive that their destinies were ro be placed in the 
hands of Indian Government responsible to the Indian 
legislature. They recorded a “strong protest that in 
view of the historical nature of the relationship between 



the paramount power and the princes, the latter should 
not be transftrred without their own agreement to 
relationship with a new government in British India 
responsible to an Indian legislature ” This feeling of 
the Indian princes was carefully borne in mind when 
the details of a federal government for India were 
hammered out. As the Cro* n is the paramount power 
and as in a federal constitution for India the States were 
to surrender cettotn privileges which they had enjoyed 
so far it was left to their discretion to join or not to 
join the Federation. The Act only laid down the pro- 
cedure whereby a State might accede and set out the 
constitutional consequences of accession. The British 
■Government had seen to it that even after the establish- 
ment of the Indian Federation the puamountcy of the 
British Ci own on the Indian States remained unaffected. 
Section 2S5 is explicit 

“2S5. Subject, in the ca<c of a Federated State, to 
the provisions of the Instrument of Accession of that 
State, nothing m this Act affects the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Crown m relation to any Indian Sratc. 

The statement of the British Premier on March 11, 
1942, had the following significant words m it: "This 
(offer of Dominion Status) was of course subject 
to the fulfilment of our obligations for the protection of 
minorities including the depressed classes and^ of our 

treaty obligations to the Indian States an 05 

Mr. Pamkkar observes “it is therefore claimed that so 
long as these obligations continue, the Crown cannot 
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divest itself of the powers which it possesses over the 
States which must per force remain undefined.” The 
Butler Committee’s phrase ‘usage lights up the dark 
corners of treaties’ is indicative of the same sense. 

Moving the second reading of the Bill on the 
Attachment of States, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Munster, Under-Secretary of State for India used (March 
1944) the following words: “the Bill was intended to 
place beyond all manner of doubt the right of the 
Viceroy to provide for the most suitable administration 
of c large number of small and very small States or 
really Estates.” In other words, this right of the Crown 
representative is now complete to limit and delimit the 
administrative jurisdiction for States, of course, “small 
and very small” to begin with. 

The Government of Indie maintains a Political 
Department fptdealire with the affairs 
in ha, I’oiiticsi of Indian States in relation to itself 
t.partraent. an< j other States. The Viceroy him* 
self is in charge of this department and is assisted 
by a Political Secretary. Most of the more important 
States are now in direct political relations with the 
Central Government, only a few small States still 
being connected with provincial governments. All 
British control over the affairs of Indian States is 
exercised through political officers who, as a rule, 
reside m the States and who are almost invariably 
British officers selected from the Indian Civil Service 
or the Indian Army. In the larger States, British 
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Government is represented by a Resident, in groups of 
States by an Agent to the Governor-General. These 
Agencies arc Rojputana, Central India. Punjab States. 
Western India States, Madras States and Baluchistan. 
These officers form the sole channel of communication 
between the Indian States and the Government of 
India ond its Foreign Department, with the officials of 
British India and with other Indian States. They 
are expected to advise and assist the ruling chiefs in 
administrative and other political affairs. 

T here is t he othcr side of the picture. Some of the 
Oi>«mbor ot more enlightened Princes regarded this 
Prince*. interference by the British Crown m 

their affairs as not only galling to their sense of self, 
respect but actually as an Iiindcrancc in the smooth 
working of their administrative machinery. Some of 
the more patriotic of them even considered this claim 
of paramountcy as a check on the growing Indian 
nationalism to which they were contributing their 
quota. Some of them even questioned the legitimacy 
of this claim of the Crown The matter was 
informally discussed among some rulers when they 
act in conferences held by Lords Hardingc and Chelms* 
ford and ultimately a committee was appointed in 
1917 for the codification of political practice. After 
the War, the Conference of Princes was converted by 
a Royal Proclamation into a permanent body which is 
now known as the Chamber of Princes and the work 
of codification of political practices was taken over 
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bv the Standing Committee of Princes elected by the 
Chamber. This Chamber serves as the meeting ground 
of the Princes or their representatives for counsel and 
consultation among themselves in matters of common 
concern to India as a whole. The Chamber has been 
through many vicissitudes arising out of conflict of 
interests between larger and smaller states. It has 
recently been reoigamsed with a Standing Committee 
of 35 Princes in which permanent and semi-permancnt 
seats have been allotted to the 18 major States and the 
rest of the scats thrown open to election by regional 
groups. A Standing Committee of Ministers to which 
the mote technical wotk ts entrusted has also been 
constituted on a similar basis. The Viceroy_i» the 
Presi dent of the Chamber and a Pr&Chancellor is 
elected from the members annually. The functions of 
the Standing Committee are to ndt ise the Viceroy on 
questions referred to the Committee by him and "to 
propose for his consideration other questions affecting 
Indian States generally or which are of concern either 
to the States as a whole or to British India and the 
States in common." 

The Chamber of Princes is a deliberative, consulta- 
tive and advisory body. It meets annually in its own 
Hall of Debate at New Delhi. It does not and cannot 
discuss the internal affairs of individual States nor 
their rights, privileges, dignities, powers and preroga- 
tives nor can it prejudice in any way the relations of 
any individual State with the Viceroy or Governor- 
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General. The Chamber enables free interchange of 
v.ews to take place on weighty matters concerning the 
relationship of the States with the Crown and concern- 
ing other points of contact with British India 

The Indian States, as has been stated, number as 
many as 562, m ost of them very small in sice and very 
poor in income. Even of the 135 states in the Cham- 
ber of Princes there are 50 whose annual income 
does not exceed Rs 7 Lakhs. It is obvious that 
these states by themselves cannot run a modern 
administration. A State of an income of say three 
lakhs cannot maintain a Legislature, a High Court, a 
University, nor can it have an efficient police adminis- 
tration and so on. Some of the Princes are, therefore, 
thinking of some sort of grouping the smaller States 
into such administrative units as to be able to provide 
the people with amenities of civic life In April, 1943, 
however, the Crown representative announced a 
scheme that some small states m Kathiawar comprising 
a total area of 7000 sq. miles with a population of over 
8 lakhs and an annual revenue of Rs 70 lakhs be 
joined wuh the States of Baroda and Nawanagar and 
put « into effect immediately, the necessary legislation 
to come in due course. In any case whether this merg- 
ing or grouping is done by the Chamber of Princes or 
by the Government some such scheme seems to be 
very essential. 
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Government. “*Withm these states or local govern- 
ments there is yet another system of administration 
which concerns itself with a still narrower field such 
as a town or a district or a taluka or a village."' There 
are, of course, agents of the central and local govern- 
ments such as district officers, deputy collectors, city 
magistrates, tehsildars and the like to carry out the 
policy of the said governments and to look after the 
general welfare of the inhabitants of these areas. But 
for the administration of certain common affairs of 
the population, these smaller areas have an organised 
system of self-government which is in the hands of 
elected representatives of the people with powers to 
manage these affairs independently of the provincial 
or the central governments subject only to certain 
limitations. This system of administration is called 
local self government. It is. of course, not complete 
self-government as the provincial governments retain 
quite a large amount of control over these institutions 
but the institutions are antonomous to a large extent. 
-They ore Municipal Boards which concern themselves 
with the affairs of urban areas. District Boards, 
Taluka Boards and Panchayats which have jurisdiction 
over districts, talukas and villages respectively.^ 

'‘The primary use of these bodies_is to .relieve the 
5gntral_ and the provincial governments of the respon- 
sibilities of administration of affairs which are of 
purely local mterest'and which, in the very nature of 
things, can be more efficiently looked after by men 
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who are affected by them in their day-to-day life. But 
these local self-governing institutions serve another 
and much more useful purpose. kThcy become agencies 
for the training of citizens in the art of self-government 
as the best school for training a people in a certain art 
is the practice of that art./ 

The unit of local self-government such as a Muni- 
cipal Board, a District Board or a panchayatjs ajmnia- 
turc of the central government of a State On a limited 
scale it performs all the functions of the central govern- 
ment. It raises money by taxation and spends it on works 
of public welfare; it runs public departments and institu- 
tions such as schools and dispensaries; it builds and repairs 
wells, tanks and roads and performs many other similar 
functions. These local institutions enable the local 
citizens to participate in local meetings, take part in elec- 
tions and to hold responsible offices in their turns. As 
elected representatives of the people, the members of 
these bodies arc responsible to their clctoratc whom they 
can displease at their own cost. They thus gain a sense 
of public respcn'ibility and ability to cooperate with 
others and acquire knowledge of public affairs Through 
these self-governing institutions people come to know 
their rights and their duties as citizens. “'They learn to 
obey the laws their own representatives make for them 
and to sacrifice their own personal interest for the 
sake of collective benefit. In short, they dcvclopc a civic 
sense which » the first requisite of the citizen of a free 
state. v Learning the art of government from these local 
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institutions the citizens fit themselves for self govern- 
ment in wider spheres. 

'In India, local self-government has from very ancient 
Development tlmes bcen a stntln 6 feature oi her 
ot Local Self- administration. Asa matter of fact, 
Government. , . , . 

local self-government in India was much 

better organised and more effective m ancient times 
than it has ever been since. *1t was broad-based on po- 
pular will in a way that it had become the very part 
and parcel of the life of her inhabitants^ No wonder, 
new civilisations have come and gone but the integrity 
of our village life has remained unaffected. During the 
Muslim period of Indian history local governing bodies 
in villages continued to function much in the samt 
way as before. 

The advent of the British in India had, at any rate, 
in the beginning, very disastrous effect on local self- 
governing institutions. ^The British organised their 
administration in a manner that no department of 
human activity, no locality, however small or remote 
from the head-quarters, remained uneffected. The 
administration and dispensation of justice by law courts 
and in accordance with fixed laws made by the Govern- 
ment was availed of by the people mote readily than 
the old system of panchayats, not because the decisions 
of the former were always unobjectionable but because 
the entire machinery of the government was made 
^available to them for giving effect to these decisions. 
Its laws, although made at the head quarters, first by 
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the official* and later by legislatures, left practtally no 
room for village or district boards to lay down their 
own rules for observation by the people of the localities 
under their jurisdiction/" - The organisation of its 
police extended to the smallest village, the official in 
charge being responsible for prevention of crime as 
well as for keeping peace and order. Similarly, the 
Public Works Department looked after roads, wells 
and irrigation; the Education Department after the 
education of the people and the Department of Public 
Health after sanitation and prevention and cure of 
diseases. The rapid growth of the means of com* 
municarion facilitated these processes. The inevitable 
happened, viz., the old village system collapsed. In ns 
place rose gradually the system of local self-government 
such as we find to-day. 

The present system of local self-government in 
the sense of a representative institution, responsible to 
a body of electors has been a slow growth nnd is yet 
far from perfect. It originated in the presidency towns 
and gradually extended to rural areas. 

The progress was slow and meagre in the beginning. 
Lord Mayo’s Government in their Resolution of 1870 
on Provincial Finance, laid the real foundation of Muni- 
cipal Government. The Resolution pointed out that 
"Local interest, supervision and character are necessary 
to success m the management of funds devoted to educa- 
tion, medical, charity and local public works.” Lord 
Mayo added, that the operation of this Resolution in its 
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full meaning and integrity will afford opportunities of 
tbe development of self-government, for strengthening 
municipal institutions, for the association of natives 
and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in 
the administration of affairs.' 1 

This Resolution gave larger powers to municipalities 
and introduced the elective principle in the composition 
of these institutions. The result was that a larce 
number of municipal committees came into existence 
in urban areas with marked field of activity. For 
rural areas, however, little or nothing was done beyon 
the occasional establishment of lccal funds for local 
improvements controlled by nominated bodies. 

Lord Ripon took the next important step. He 
discovered that the progress made so far was unrea . 
•’Inmany places” he observed "services admirably 
adapted for local management were re'erve in t e 
hands of the central administration.” His Government 
after a through enquiry and investigation is<uc a 
Resolution in 1882 advocating the development of 
local self-government “not primarily with a view to 
improvement in administration but becau’c it was 
desirable as an instrument of political and popu ar 
education.” „ 

^This Resolution was to apply to rural areas as well 
as to towns:' For the former, there were «o .far no 
'local boards and the funds reserved for local roads, 
schools and dispensaries were managed an a mini 
tered by the District Officer with the advice of a focal 
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consultative committee. This Resolution abolished 
these committees and made provision for the extension 
of local self-government m rural areas. In the ease of 
towns and cities it was provided that in no case 
ought the official members to be more than one 
third of the total strength. The most important 
part of the Resolution was the desire expressed 
by the Governor-Gencral-m-Council to see non-official 
persons acting, whenever possible, as Chairmen 
and Vice-Chairmen of these boards, which for a 
longtime remained only a pious wish. ^Thc district 
officer continued to be the chairman in almost all the 
local boards and by virtue of his official position his 
voice generally prevailed m every important matter. 1 
The result was that there was very little popular and 
political education in the art of self-government^' The 
internal control of the government through the official 
chairman, particularly in the rural areas, continued 
almost unabated. Even in towns the elected boards 
generally dittoed the views of the official chairman. 

In the nineties of the last century, a new element 
was introduced in the political institutions of the coun- 
try, With the advent of popular association with the 
government the policy of nominating _t Q_popular bodies 
representatives of special classes and interests was 
initiated in order to enable the latter to have the 
opportunity* of making their views known through 
members of their own communities. The Moham- 
medan community was particularly named for such 
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representation. The elections continued to be joint 
but'the Government nominated a few persons in such 
a manner as would, in its opinion, secure a fair repre- 
sentation of the claims of different c'asses and com 
munitiesr In the 1909 Reforms separate representation 
was conceded to the Mohammedans in the central and 
provincial legislatures. The local self-governing insti- 
tutions could nof remain unaffected Separate elec- 
torates for Mohammedans had, therefore, to be intro- 
duced in the election of members to these bodies 
and each provincial legislature amended its Munici- 
palities and District Boards Acts from time to time so 
as to provide separate electorates to Muslims and non- 
Muslims. In the United Provinces, the Municipalities 
Act of 1916 and the District Boards Act of 1922 
introduced this principle in the election to these 
bodies. 

The next milestone on the road of local self-gov- 
ernment was reached when the Montagu Chelmsford 
Reforms were introduced in the administration of this 
country. The authors of the Reforms observe: The 
unskilled elector can learn to judge first of things 
near at hand. This is why it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the constitutional progress of the country that 
every effort should be made in local bodies to extend 
the franchise to all those interested in elections and to 
develop local committees so that education in citizen- 
ship may, as far as possible, be extended that every 
where begun in a practical manner.” "^hey laid down as 
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a definite formula tbat there should be as far as possible, 
complete popular control in local bodies and the largest 
possible independence for them of outside controfT" The 
Government of India’s Resolution of 16th May. 1918, 
definitely proposed an elected majority on all boards, 
election of non-officials as chairmen of all municipal 
boards and where possible, of rural boards, extension of 
franchise m such a manner as to make the elected mem- 
bers really representative of the tax-payers and the 
representatives of minorities by nomination. It laid spe- 
cial stress on fostering village government. When the 
Government of India Act of 1919 came into force in 
1920 under whicfTtbe department of Local Self-Govern- 
ment was made a transferred subject under the control 
of a Minister responsible to the legislature, the Mtntster 
in almosr every province endeavoured to make local 
bodies self-governing institutions m a real sense, by 
lowering the franchise, increasing the elected clement 
and by placing executive power "n the hands of non- 
officials. The 1935 Act has left local institutions alone. 
But the Congress Governments in several provinces 
made attempts to introduce far-reaching changes in 
local institutions. The U. P- Government appointed 
early in 1933 a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. A. G. Kher M. L. A. "to examine the structure 
and working of the existing law and machinery relating 
to Local Self-Government in all its aspects and make 
its recommendations thereon.’’} This Committee sub- 
mitted its report at about the end of that year. But 
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the Congress government resigned in the following year 
and the Report remained only a still birth 

Si nce th e transfer of the department of Local Self- 
government to the care of the popular Ministers 
responsible to the electorate there has been appreciable 
improvement in the working of the municipalities 
and rural self governing institutions Elections are 
more keenly fought which means that a sense of civic 
consciousness is awakening in the citizens.'' Although 
due to the wide cxrcn«ion of the franchise election 
expenses of candidates have considerably gone up and 
money is very frequently employed in influencing 
xoters and their leaders to vote for particular candi- 
dates irrespective of the latter's actual merits, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that the educative effect of these 
elections has become immense The voters realise 
better than they did ever before that members of local 
boards sre their servants and not masters. -They keep a 
watch on the activities of these members and take them 
to task whenever they go against their wishes^ The 
members again devofe more time to public duties in 
order to gain or maintain the good will of their consti- 
tuents with an eye on future elections or on securing 
higher public offices. They take keener interest in the 
financial dealings of the boards so that there is no 
waste of the tax payers’ money. They resent undue 
influences from the local government and their officers 
»n the sphere of their administration. They are eager 
*o provide greater amenities of life to citizens so far as 
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as finances permit without having resort to fresh 
taxation. “^They endeavour to find out the needs and 
grievances of the public ard try to redrers them as far 
ns lies in their power. In short, uc see that a sense of 
responsibility and civic consciousness is growing among 
the people.; The wide franchise has resulted in the 
return of those members whose public services are 
considered well worth recognition. "^Vith all this it 
Cannot be said that the institution of Local Self- 
Government has proved as successful and efficient as 
it should be or as it is in some countries of the west. 
There are reasons for it. In the first place the co- 
operation of the general public has been at best half- 
hearted. The people regard a Municipal or a District 
Hoard as a department ot the Central or Provincial 
Government, a part and parcel, an agent of British 
Government in India. They evade payment of taxes 
as in their opinion money given to government is 
money lost. In short, they look upon all the activities 
of these institutions with a certain amount of mistrust. 
To make thc*e bodies successful and efficient it is. there- 
fore, necessary that the citizens should regard them as 
their ownTThis is possible only when India has attained 
her political independence. There arc other causes also. 
For instance, the franchise is not low enough to allow 
all tax-payers to have a vote. The size of a district is 
so large that the non-official honorary chaiiman finds 
it impossible to look after all the details of the adminis- 
tration nor can he rema*n in constant touch with the 
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■electorate. In the United Provinces, the size of a 
•district is, on an average, 2500 sq. miles. - ' In Madras, it 
is even larger, viz. 6000 sq. miles, the average area of an 
English county being 90 sq. miles. Funds at the dis- 
posal of local boards are always inadequate. These boards 
are afraid to raise money by fresh taxation first because 
such a step will make them unpopular and secondly 
because the poverty of the people is so appalling that 
fresh taxation is almost unthinkable. The introduction 
•of communal representation has told upon the efhcency 
of the boards. Caste prejudices arc bad enough but 
it was hoped that with the growth of civic spirit they 
would disappear or at any rate abate. But separate 
electorates for Muslims and non-Muslims have made 
matters worse Many questions whtch are or ought to 
be treated as purely Indian are discussed and decided 
on communal lines. 

Present Administration. 

Focal self-government in India is made up of four 
•principal organisations, viz. Presidency Town Corpora- 
tions. Municipalities in other than the Presidency 
towns. District Boards and Boards subordinate to 
District Boards, such as Taluka or Circle Boards and 
“Village Pauchayatfi. 

The Corporations of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
have their own specific powers and privileges The 
largest number of councillors is 106 in Bombay and tbe 
smallest number is 61 in Madras. Almost all the coun- 
cillors are elected on » wide franchise. A few members 
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arc nominated to represent minorities. Although re* 
presentation is on geographical lines yet special interests 
such as trade, commerce and labour arc given special 
representation. In Calcutta, there is communal topic- 
sentation for Mohammedans, the Corporation elects its 
own Major and its Chief Executive Officer. In Madras, 
the latter is appointed by the Provincial Government. 
In Bombay also the Chairman is on elected non-official 
but by a convention he is every time elected in turn 
from the Hindu, the Muslim, the European and the 
Parst communities. 

The other municipal bodies arc of various sires and 
include large towns like Delhi, Cawnporc and Lucknow 
with populations of several lakhs to small towns with a 
few thousands. In every municipality, a large majority 
of members arc elected representatives. 

The District Boards arc for the districts what Muni- 
cipalities arc for towns. The majority of the members 
of these boards arc elected on a franchise which gi\cs 
the vote to 3 2 per cent of the population. Separate 
communal electorates arc provided in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the United Prounccs. In other 
provinces the government nominates representatives of 
minority communities. The chairman, in almost all the 
provinces, is generally an elected non-official. 

Subordinate to District Boards arc local boards and 
Taluha Boards or Panchayats. These have jurisdiction 
over parts of the population and area of a district. 
Panchiyats have jurisdiction over villages or groups of 
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villages. Their primary function is to look after such 
matters as wells and sanitation but sometimes they are 
entrusted with the care of roads, management of schools 
and dispensaries and. in Madras, of village forests and 
irrigation wells. Tn some provinces they are authorised 
to deal with petty civil and criminal cases. Except m 
the United Provinces, the members are almost every- 
where elected. The development of village panchayats 
as a self-governing village body has been rather slow. 
They have acquired some footing only in Bengal, Mad- 
ras and the United Provinces. In these provinces in 
1927 there were 1594 panchayats with jurisdiction over 
a population of nearly 8; millions 
' Just as there are no limits to the functions a state 
Functions ot '° dudnip, there are no limits to 

Local bodies. the functions a local board may per- 
form. They are mostly the result of or are determined 
by history, contemporary needs and the civic ideals of 
the citizens. Actually they vary from state to state. r 
In some western countries for instance, town corpora- 
tions maintain their own police force for the protection 
of the citizens. In India, this function is the concern 
of the state itself. "Generally speaking, local bodies, 
whether in India or abroad, are supposed to promote 
civic welfare and to improve the amenities of life. In 
India, these functions generally comprise such primary 
activities as promotion of public health, public con- 
venience and public safety and public instruction which 
.have a most direct, intimate and immediate bearing on 
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the civic life of the citizen. These functions fall under 
two heads. Some are compulsory or obligatory* that 
is to say. which every local board mu«t discharge, 
others are discretionary or optional wh’ch may be un- 
dertaken by a board if it so desires and it its funds 
permit. Among the former may be mentioned (1) 
construction, repair and maintenance and lighting of 
public roads, bridges and other thoroughfare*; (21 cons- 
truction and maintenance of public primary schools; 
(3) of public wells, tanks etc.; (4) securing and remov- 
ing dangerous buildings; (5) provision of a sufficient 
supply of pure and wholesome water; *6) regulation of 
offensive, dangerous or obnoxious trades and profes- 
sions; (7) dissemination of knowlede* refolding such 
matters as disease by hygiene and samtuion; (8) estab- 
lishment and management of cirtle anJ other pounds; 
(9) establishment and muntemnee of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, poor-houses, asylums, orphanages, markets, 
slaughter houses, etc.; (10) Registration ol birth*, deaths 
and marriages. Among discretionary function* imy be 
mentioned each activities as taking u> *us i*. icdically, 
construction and maintenmcc of trim ways, railways 
and other means of locomotion, construction and main- 
tenance of minor irrigation works, provisio ot neons 
of public education other tha;, sclioo's, such as cinemas, 
libraries, exhibitions and railio, provision on payment of 
such services as light, milk etc. etc. 

In order to carry out their duties efficiently, the 
local boards need money. The chief source of their 
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Finance of Lo- income is taxation. Local bodies gene- 
cal Hoard* rally levy taxes on circumstance and 
property which includes land as distinguished from the 
person of the taxpayer. Certain boards derive profit 
from enterprising undertakings on commercial scale, 
such as dames, tramways, electric supply, which serve 
the double purpose of helping the citizen and being a 
source of income to the board, Another source of 
income is the rent and income from property boards 
have acquired. In addition to these the boards 
receive occasionally certain subventions from the Pro- 
vincial Government for specified purposes. Taxes 
include octroi, taxes on houses and lands, on professions 
and trades, tolls on roads and femes, water rate, light- 
ing, conservancy rates. Other income is made of such 
items as that received as license fees from sale of drugs, 
rent of land and houses, fees from educational institu- 
tions and fines. 

Expenditure of these local boards is an important 
feature. On certain items it is essential and if 
there is no corresponding income, means have to be 
devised for raising it even if it be by raising loans. 
For instance, there are floods which could not 
be foreseen. To meet the situation, a board lias to 
spend money. If it has no funds of its awn, it must 
raise them, either by tequesting the government to 
advance it as a free gift or as a loan or by raising a 
public loan. Expenditure is cither recurring or 
non-recurring; that which takes place every year in the 
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usual course is recurring and is met from ordinary 
receipts while non-recurring expenditure, i. e. an 
expenditure which recurs on rare occasions, is met 
from capital receipts or from borrowed funds. Expen- 
diture may again be classified as productive and unpro- 
ductive. A productive expenditure is an outlay which 
u recouped by the return for the service rendered by 
such outlay. Non-productive expenditure like the 
construction of school buildings or hospitals or the like 
is not as frequent as the other. The items of expendi- 
ture by a local board generally include (1) Establish- 
ment, (2) Water Works, (3) Education, (4) Public 
Health, (5) Conservancy, (6) Roads, (7) Public Light- 
ing, (8) Drainage and Sewage, (9) Fire Brigade, (10) 
Buildings and other measures for public safety, (11) 
Gardens and open spaces. 

Earlier in this chapter we have mentioned that 
Govemnent local bod,cs m India are still very far 
Control. from being fully autonomous institu- 

tions. No doubt, in every modern state in Europe and 
America the central government retains to itself powers 
of control and supervision over local bodies for the pur- 
pose of uniformity of administration or political needs. 
But in India, this control is more extensive and pro- 
nounced than the actual needs of the Central or of the 
Provincial Governments warrant. This is explained 
partly by the fact that local self-government in India is 
still in the process of growth and is partly the result of 
certain amount of misttust on the part of the Centrala 
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and Provincial Governments in democratic and popular 
institutions. There is another reason also. It is believ ed 
that the people in India, particularly in suburban 
areas, have not yet developed that civic conciousne*s 
and responsibility which arc necc'S3ry for the successful 
running of self-governing institutions. This itself is 
due to poverty of education, caste distinctions and 
communal prejudices. As local self-government is a 
provincial subject it U the Provincial Government or 
the Comraisssioners of Divisions on its behalf, who 
exercise these powers of control. 

”^This control is at once legislative, judicial, financial 
ard administrative^ It is the provincial government 
which enacts laws prescribing what the areas of the 
local bodies shall be, what ktnds of activities they shall 
or shall not undertake and what committees and 
what officers they shall maintain. Local bodies have 
very little hand in deciding cases of deputes between 
private citizens except some pctt> ca*es bv local pan- 
cha} at'. It is the government’s law courts or executive 
officers who decide such cases. Financial control is the 
tightest of all controls. As a good deal of the w ork done 
by local bodies is of a national character such as educa- 
tion and public health the State gives money grants to 
thc«e institutions and as a donor wishes to sec that that 
money is well spent and for that reason applies money 
checks to the power of spending possessed by the‘e 
bodies. Administrative control is no less stringent. 
Almost every important activity of a Municipal or a 
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District Board is subject to supervision or review or to 
positive control at the hands of the local government. 

In the United Provinces, the Local Government 
has the power of creating, dissolving, defining the 
limits of jurisdiction of municipalities and other local 
bodies It prescribes the number of elected members, 
determines the proportion of Muslim and non-Muslim 
members, nominates additional members to represent 
certain sections or classes of people. It has the 
power to supercede boards in certain eases and to 
appoint persons to carry on the administration, to 
remove members, to entertain appeals in ccatam cases 
of dismissals or punishments, to approve o- sanction 
the appointment of executive othcnls such as secre- 
taries, executive officers and medical and health officers. 
It has the power to disallow any resolution pissed by 
a board in certain cases. It sanctions or approves the 
budgets of specified boards and it has the power to 
approve or reject taxation proposals and the like. 
The bonds have to supply any information or submit 
any returns or statements whenever a-ked to do so by 
the Government. Lastly, in emergent c.a«cs even the 
District Magistrate can imno«c his m*iructions on the 
boards. 
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(B) LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT AT 
WORK IN U P 

So far, we have dealt with the growth of local 
self-governing bodies in India and indicated in brief 
their functions, finances composition and constitution. 
To enable the student to know how these institutions 
carry on their dav today practical work we propose 
to give here the actual details of administration thereof. 
In the United Provinces, these institutions are of the 
following descriptions, tir. the District Boards, the 
Mumcpa! Boards, the Village Panchajats, the Town 
Areas and the Notified Area Committees. Wc treat 
the District Boards in larger details than other bodies 
as in the case of the fatter the procedure on many 
points is practically the same as in the case of District 
Boards. 

(j) District Boards 

The District Board administration in the United 
Provinces is governed by the United Provinces District 
Boards Act of 1922 as amended by subsequent Acts. 
It came into force on 1st February, 1923 

A District Board in the United Provinces consists 
Constitution ot of a Chairman, elected members and 
th* Boards. nominated members. The number of 
elected members is not less than 15 and not more than 
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40 as prescribed in the rules made by the Government. 
Nominated members are not more than three. One 
of them is selected from among the depressed and 
backward classes, one is a representative of a class in 
the rural areas which has remained unrepresented 
after the general election and the third is a woman. 

Out of the total number of elected members, the 
Mti-.ii! i Vim- proportion of the representatives of 
hiM the Muslim electorate is according 

to the following scale : 

(a) If the Muslim population of the area is less 
rhan 1% .... 10%. 

(.ft) If the Muslim population ol the area n not 
less than 1% but less than 5% .... 15%. 

(<-) If the Muslim population of the area is not 
less than 5% but less than 15% .... 25% 

(.0 If the Muslim population of the area is nor 
less than 15% but less than 30% ... 30%. 

(<?) If the Muslim population of the area is not 
loss than 30% Proportionate!) to the 
population. 

The following persons if not subject to any dn- 
Qtmliflrntiont of qualification mentioned further on 
rlittnrs. arc entitled to be called electors. 

(11 (n) In areas outside the hill pattis of 
Kumaun every owner of land which is assessed to 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 25 per 
annum and every member of an undivided family 
whose name is entered as owner in the land records, 
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provided his proportionate share of the land revenue 
assessed amounts to not less than Rs. 25 per annum. 

(fc) In the hill pattis of Kumaun every owner of a 
fee-simple estate and every person who is assessed to 
the payment of land revenue or cesses of any amount, 
and every Kbaikar. 

(2) (a) In all areas m addition to the persons 
qualified as above every permanent tenure holder of 
fixed rate tenant in the Agra Province and every 
under-proprietor or occupancy tenant in Oudh who is 
liable to pay as such not le«s than Rs. 25 pet annum 
an respect of land within the rural area, and 

(6) Every tenant who holds land as such in the 
rural area in respect of which rent of not less than 
Rs. 30 per annum is payable, and 

(c) Every person ordinarily residing in the rural 
-area who is assessed to income tax or any other local 
tax, and 

(d) Every person who is assessed to a tax on 
circumstance and property and 

(e) Every person ordinarily residing in the rural area 
who is a matriculate or has passed the School Leaving 
Certificate examination or the Vernacular Middle exa- 
mination or an examination recognized by the local* 
government as equivalent thereto or an examination of 
proficiency in Indian vernaculars or classical languages 
recognized by any Indian university or by the local 
government or possesses the vernacular final or the 
■vernacular upper primary (IV) standard certificate. 
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A person, notwithstanding that he is otherwise 

_ . „ , qualified, is not entitled to be an 

Disqualifications 

elector if he 

(«) has not attained the age of 21 years, or 

(ft) is not a British subject, or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be 
of unsound mind, or 

(d) is an undischarged insolvent, or 

(e) has been sentenced under certain sections of 
of the Indian Penal Code to imprisonment for a terra 
exceeding six months or to transportation for an 
offence or convicted by a criminal court of an offence 
which is declared by the Local Government to imply 
such moral tuTpmide as to unfit him to be an elector 
or ordered to find security for good behaviour in 
consequence of proceedings taken under section 109' 
or section 110 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
such sentence or order not having subsequently been 
reversed or remitted or the offender pardoned, provided 
that he is not disqualified on this ground if more 
than 5 years have elapsed since the expiry of the term 
of the sentence of order, or 

(ff) is in arrears in the payment of certain govern- 
ment dues. 

Every person enrolled as an elector in the general 
Qua’ification ot electoral roll is qualified for election 
candidates , n any circle in the tehsi! which 

includes the circle in which his name is cnioUed; and 
every person enrolled in the Muslim electoral roll is 
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qualified for election in any constituency the whole or 
a portion of which lies in the tehsil which includes 
the circle in which his name is enrolled. Provided 
that no person whose name is enrolled in a Muslim 
electoral roll is qualified for election by the genera! 
electorate and no peison whose name is enrolled in a 
general roll is qualified for election by Muslim 
electorate. 

No person is qualified for election as a member 

Disqualification. ° f tbe Bo3td who 
of a candidate. 

(a> has been dismis«ed from government service 
and is debarred from re employment therein, or 

(6) is debarred from practising as a legal prac- 
titioner by order of any competent authority. 

The disqualifications under (a) and (b) are subject 
to withdrawal by the Local Government or other 
authorities 

(c) holds any place of profit in the gift, disposal, 
pay or service of the board, or 

(d) has been guilty of a corrupt practice, or 

(e) is a government servant, or 

(/) holds directly or indirectly or by a partner, 
any share or interest in any contract or employment 
with, by or on behalf of the board, or 

(g) is unable to read or write eithei English or 
one’of the vernaculars of the province. 

(1) Each tehsil is divided into as many circles 
as there are members to be elected by the general 
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The con'titu- electorate in the tehsil. Each circle 

eneies fend the . , , . 

method of forms a single constituency for the 

voting. election of one member by the general 

electorate. 

(2) The local area of each constituency for the 
election of Muslim representatives is prescribed by an 
order of the Local Government. 

(3) Each elector has only ore vote. 

Two separate electoral rolls for each circle arc 
„ prepared vis , Ct) General electoral 

rlectom Rolls ' 

roll showing all qualified Non-Muslim 
electors and (If) a Muslim electoral roll showing all 
qualified Muslim electors. 

No person is disqualified on the ground of sex 
No sex (hsqnaii- * or being an elector or candidate for 

ilcotion. election. 

The election of any person as a member of a 
Flection Pcti- board can be questioned by means of 
t,on *’ an election petition on the ground of 

(1) Corrupt practice; 

(2) Improper rejection or admission of votes or 
any other lawful ground 

Such an election petition is heard by the District 
Judge of the constituency concerned unless some 
other person or tnbunat is appointed by the Local 
Government. 

The term of office of a member is usually thtce 
Term of Office y cat * frora the date of his election or 
nomination. 
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The Local Government may remove from the board 
JfcmoT.i of any member who 
members. 

(fl) has absented hun*ell from three consecutive 
meetings without explaining such absence to the satis- 
faction of the board 

CM is or becomes subject to any disqualification 
mentioned before. 

(c) has any share or interest m any contract or 
employment with or on behalf of the board, or 

00 has so flagrantly abused in any manner his 
position as a member as to render his continuance as 
a member detrimental to public interest 

(1) Any member of the board and any person 

Cb»inn*n ©I qualified to be elected as a member, 
the Hoard. not hemg a chairman, member, or 

officer or servant of a municipal board or a govern- 
ment servant, and being sufficiently educated to render 
beyond question his ability to read and w rite English 
or one of the vernaculars of the protince is eligible for 
election as chairman. 

Provided that a government treasurer is not deemed 
to be a government servant for purposes of office. 

Provided also that in case of doubt about the educa- 
tional qualification the decision of government is final. 

(2) When a board is completed after general 
election it elects its own chairman provided that if a 
board fails so to elect its own chairman the Local 
Government nominates a chairman for that hoard 
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either from among the person* whose names were 
duly proposed for chairmanship m the board’s meet- 
ing or the elected members of the board 

The following powers, duticj and functions of 

Funrtions and a ^ 03r< ^ ajc cacrCl*cd and 

duties of the performed or discharged by the chair- 
Chkirmin raa n 0 f t j, c board, namely: 

(<i) The determination in accordance with any 
regulation in this behalf of questions arising in respect 
of the scrucc, leave, pay, privileges and allowances of 
servants of the board. 

00 The submission to the Commissioner and the 
District Magistrate of statements, accounts, report* or 
copies of documents and of copies of resolutions 
pa««cd b? a board or by a committee of a board and 
the submission to the Commissioner of certain pro- 
posal and objections. 

(e) Unle‘s prevented by reasonable cause the 
chairman convenes and presides at all meetings of the 
board and otherwise conttols the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the board. 

(<0 Convenes and presides at meetings of the 
Finance Committee of the board 

it) When fot reasonable cause unable to preside 
at a meeting of the Finance Committee and when its 
members do not include a vice-chairman of the board 
nominates one of the said members as its chairman 
for that particular meeting. 

(/) Watches oser the 6nancial and superintends 
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the executive administration of the board, and brings 
to the notice of the board any defect therein and 

( Q ) performs such other duties as are required of 
or imposed on him under the District Boards Act. 

(1) Every board has a Vice-Chairman or a 

Viae-Ohainnan’s se n,ot a" d a junior Vice-Chairman 
dnt,es - elected by it as occasion arises from 

its members by special resolutions. 

(2) The term of office of a Vice Chairman of 
either description is one year from the date of his elec 
tion or the residue of his term of office as a member of 
the board whichever is less; but he is, if otherwise quail 
fied, eligible for re election on the expiry of such term. 

A Vice Chairman (a) in the absence of a chairman 
presides at and regulates the meetings of the board, 
unless prevented from reasonable cause by doing so 
and performs all the duties and exerci>es all the 
powers of the chairman when presiding at a meeting, 

( b ) During the vacancy in the office of a chair- 
man or in case of urgent necessity during the tem- 
porary absence or incapacity of the chairman performs 
any other duty or exercises any other power of the 
chairman. 

(c) At any time performs any duty and exer- 
cises when occasion arises any power delegated to 
him by the chairman. 

(d) If he is a member of the Finance Committee 
presides in the absence of the Chairman at the meet- 
ings of the committee. 
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When there are two Vice-Chairmen the duties 
and powers specified in clauses (n) and Cfc) above are 
performed and may be exercised by the Senior Vice- 
Chairman and in his absence by the Junior Vice- 
Chairman, and duties and powers specified in clause (e) 
by whichever Vice Chairman is named in the order of 
delegation and those in clause GO by the Vice- 
Chairman who is a member of the Finance Committee, 
or, where both Vice-Chairmen are members of that 
Committee by the Senior Vice-Chairman and in his 
absence by the Junior Vice-Chairman. 

The Civil Surgeon in the district, the Executive 
ItigHtof certain Engineer of the division, the Inspector 
0, inl7peaW l *t ml or l ns P cctre<s of Schools of a circle 
meeting* and any other government officer 
specially authorised by the Local Government in thi* 
behalf is with the permission of the Chairman, entitled 
to attend any meeting of the board and to address the 
board on any matter affecting his department. 

There is a Finance Committee who<e function i< 
„ .. to prepare the budget and to regulate 

income and expenditure in accordance 
with the same. It consists of the Chairman of the 
Board for the time being ex-officio and six other 
members who arc appointed by the board by a special 
resolution. The Secretary of the Board is the Secre- 
tary of the Committee. The board may, by a special 
resolution, appoint non-members to this or any other 
committee provided the number of such non-members 
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does not exceed one-third of the total number of 
members. 

(1) Members of the board elected by the general 
Toh»ii Com- electorate in each tehsil together with 
Huttos. the member if any, elected for Muslim 

constituency included in the tehsil, and any other 
person appointed by the board constitute a commutee 
(called Tehsit Committee) to assist the board in the 
administration of the affairs of the tehsil and have 
such powers and perform such duties as may be 
delegated to them by the board. (2) The board 
allots to the Tehsil Committees such funds as may be 
necessary to enable them to carry our the duties 
entrusted to them. (3) With the sanction of the 
Local Government two or more Tehsil Committees 
may be combined as a single committee to exerase the 
powers of a Tehsil Committee over the tehsils which 
the members represent. 

There is an Education Committee consisting of 

4 „ 12 members of which 8 are members 

EU Host) on Com- 
mittee of the board elected by the board and 

4 non-members Out of the latter not more than two 
may be government servants in the Education Depart- 
ment othet than members of inspecting staff of that 
department. The other four arc appointed by 
the board in accordance with rules made by the 
government. The committee elects its own chairman 
from among its members, provided he is not a salaried 
officer of the government. A vice-chairman is similarly 
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elected but his term of office « only one year. The 
Deputy Inspector of Schools is the secretary of this 
committee. The Inspector or Inspectress of Schools 
of the circle and any other government officer autho- 
rised in this behalf by the local government is entitled 
to attend any meeting of the Education Committee or 
to address the committee on any matter affecting the 
department. The boatd has the authority to dissolve 
an Education Committee by a special resolution 
approved by the Government if, in its opinion, the 
committee is guilty of persistent default in the per- 
formance of its duties. 

Every board by a special resolution appoints a 
Secretary who is a whole time salaried 
officer. 

Every Board has to make reasonable provision 
within the district for the following 

(i) Compnl«ory matters: — 

Functions. 

(a) the construction, repair and maintenance of 
public roads and bridges and generally the improve- 
ment of communications; 

fft) the planting and preservation of trees on the 
sides of public roads and on other public grounds; 

(e) the establishment, management, maintenance 
and visiting of hospitals, dispensaries, poor-hcuscs, 
asylums, orphanages, veterinary hospitals, markets, 
shopping houses, inspection houses, public parks and 
gardens, and other public institutions and the cons- 


fieerctftry. 
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truction and repair of all buildings connected with 
these institutions; 

(d) the construction and repair of schools, houses 
and all appurtenant buildings, the establishment, 
management and maintenance of schools and libraries 
either wholly or by means of grants in-aid, the inspec- 
tion of school*, the training of teachers and the estab- 
lishment of scholarships, 

(f) The construction and repair of public wells, 
tanks, water works, canals, embankments and drainage 
works and the supply of water from them and from 
other sources; 

(.f) securing or removing dangerous buildings or 
places; 

(p) The construction, repair and maintenance of 
famine preventive works, the establishment and 
maintenance of relief works and relief houses and the 
adoption of such other measures of relief in time of 
famine and scarcity as may be considered necessary; 

Oi) The establishment and management of pounds 
including, where the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871, is in 
force, snch functions of the Local Government and 
the District Magistrate undet the Cattle Trespass 
Act, 1871, as may be transferred to the Board by the 
Local Government; 

(») The management of such public ferries as may 
be entrusted to its charge, 

0) The regulation of encamping grounds and 
whete the Sarais, Act, 1867 is m force, of sarais and 
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paraos, including such functions of the District 
Magistrate under that Act as the Local Government 
manv direct. 

(A) The institution, holding and management of 
fairs, agricultural shows and industrial exhibitions, the 
breeding and the medical treatment of cattle, horses and 
other animals and all measures tending to the improve- 
ment and assistance of agriculture and industries; 

(l) The management of any public or private 
chanties or trusts placed by the order or with the 
consent of the Local Government under the board; 

(m) Public vaccination, sanitation and prevention 
of disease; 

00 Providing a sufficient supply of pure and 
wholesome water where rhe health of the inhabitants 
is endangered by the insufficiency or unwholc«omeness 
of the existing supply, guarding from pollution water 
used for human consumption and preventing polluted 
water from being so used; 

(o) Maintaining and developing the value of pro- 
perty vested in, or entrusted to the management of, 
the Board; 

(p) Preparing such returns, statements and reports 
as the Local Government requires the Board to submit; 

(?) Regulating offensive, dangerous or obnoxious 
trades, callings or practices; 

(r) The dissemination of knowledge regarding 
such matters as disea»e. hygiene, sanitation, agriculture, 
industries and cattle breeding. 
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f*> Fulfilling any obligations imposed br law 
upon it. 

(u) Di'cretionuy A Board ro3y make provision within 
Junctions the district for — 

(a) Laying out, whether in areas previously built 
Upon Or not, new public roads, and acquiring hrd for 
that purpose and for the construction of buddings and 
their compounds to abut on such roads. 

(b) Registering births and deaths; 

(e) Reclaiming unhealthy localities, 

(d) Furthering educational objects by mea'ures 
other than the establishment and maintenance of 
school*. 

(») Taking a census and granting rewards for 
information which may (end to secure the correct 
registration of viral statistics. 

<f) Constructing, subsidising or guaranteeing tram- 
ways, railways aerial ropeways or other means of 
locomotion. Provided that no action is taken under 
this clause without the previous sanction of the 
Governor Genera! in Council: 

(j) Constructing and maintaining minor irriga- 
tion works, 

(fc) Securing or assisting to secure suicabte places 
for the carrying on of any trade, calling or practice 
referred to m the clause fb) above 

(,) Conserving and preventing injury or contami- 
nation to or pollution o! rivers and other sources of 
water supply within its jurisdiction ; 
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(j) The doing of anything whereon expenditure 
is declared by the Local Government, or by the 
board with the sanction of the Local Government to 
be an appropriate charge on the district fund. 

With the sanction of the Local Government a 
district board may impose, alter or 

Tuition. 

abolish the rate of following taxes; — 
(a) a local rate (ft) a tax on persons assessed 
according to their circumstances and property, pro- 
vided no tax :s imposed on any person whose total 
taxable income is less than Rs. 200 per annum, the 
rate of tax docs not exceed four pies in the rupee on 
the total taxable income and that the tax docs not 
exceed such maximum as may be prescribed by rule. 

There is for each district a District Fund and all 
Dutnet Fund sums received by or on behalf of the 
•ml property. board are placed to the credit of this 
Fund. 

All property such ns public buildings constructed 
or maintained out of the district fund and nil land 
or other property transferred to the board by His 
Majesty or by gift, sale or otherwise for local public 
purposes and nil public tanks, wells, buildings, mate, 
rials etc. not being private property and not being 
maintained or controlled by the government or by a 
local authority other than the board vest in and belong 
to the board. 

A board may fix and levy school fees, fees for 
the use of libraries, sarais and paraos, agricultural and 
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industrial exhibitions and tolls for bridges; similarly 
a board may impose in anv market established main- 
tained or managed by it any one or more of the follow- 
ing fees or tolls: 

(a) license fees on brokers, commission agents, 
wejghmen or measurers practising their calling within 
such market; 

(ft) tolls on vehicles, pack animals or porters 
bringing goods for sale into such market; 

(c) market fees for the right to expose goods 
for sale in such market or for the use of any building 
or structure therein; 

(<!) fees on the registration of animals sold in 
such market. 

(1) The Finance Committee, in consultation with 

Sndeet the chairman and the secretary of the 

board, prepares, and the chairman 
lays before the board at the meeting to be held in 
every year before such date as is fixed by rule in, this 
behalf, a complete account of its actual and expected 
receipts and expenditure for the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March next following such date, 
together with a budget estimate of its income and 
expenditure for the year commencing on the first day 
of April next following. 

(2) The board at the meeting referred to above 
discusses and then by a special resolution 

(a) passes the budget as a whole, 
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(f>) modifies the budget by omitting or reducing 
any particular item or items of expenditure which it 
may deem fit to omit or reduce, 
or 

(c) rejects the budget as a whole. 

(3) (a) If the board modifies the budget under 
the provisions of clause (6) of sub section (2) by omtt- 
ing or reducing any item or items of expenditure or 
rejects the budget as a whole under the provisions of 
clause (c) of subjection (2), it submits the modified 
budget or rejected budget a* the case may be to the 
Finance Committee for consideration. 

( b ) If the Finance Committee accepts as a whole 
the modification made by the board under the provi- 
sions of <lau«c 4) of Sub-Section (2) the budget as 
modified is deemed to have been passed on the date of 
board’s resolution. 

Cc) If the budget has been rejected as a whofe 
or if the Finance Committee docs not accept as a 
whole the modifications made by the board, the sud 
committee resubmits to the board cither its original 
or an amended budget. 

('0 The Chairman lays such budget or amended 
budget before the board and the board discuses it 
and by «pecial resolution either passes it as a whole or 
rejects it as a whole. 

(e) If the board rejects the budget as a whole, 
the Chairman submits to the Local Government the 
original budget of the Finance Committee, the amended 
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budget of the Finance Committee, if any, and the 
budget as modified by the board, if any, and the Local 
Government may accept any such budget as a whole 
or with any such alterations as it may think fit to 
make or may prepare a budget for the board and the 
budget as accepted or prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment is deemed to have been passed by the board. 

(/■) If before such date as may be fixed by rule 
in this behalf the board has not passed or has not 
been deemed to have passed the budget and the 
chairman has not submitted any budget or budgets 
under the provisions of clause (e) the Local Govern- 
ment may call upon the chairman to furnish such 
information as it may require and may prepare a 
budget for the board and such budget is deemed to 
have been passed by the board. 

(4) The board may with the consent of the 
Finance Committee vary or alter from time to time 
as circumstances may render desirable a budget passed 
or deemed tD have been passed by the board, and the 
Local Government may vary or alter a budget deemed 
to have been passed. 

As soon as may be after the first day of October, 
a revised budget for the year is framed and such 
revised budget, so far as may be, is subject to all the 
provisions applicable to a budget. In framing a 
budget a Finance Committee provides for the main- 
tenance of such minimum closing balance (if any as 
the Local Government may. by order, prescribe. 
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When a budget or revised budget of a board 
has been approved by the Local Government, the 
board can not incur any expenditure under any 
of the heads of the budget, other than a head provid- 
ing for the refund of taxes, in excess of the amount 
passed under that head without making provision for 
such excess by the variation or alteration of the budget. 

Where any expenditure under any head providing 
for the refund of raxes is incurred in excess of 
the amount approved or sanctioned under that head, 
provision is made without delay for such expenditure 
by the variation or alteration of the budget. 

(1) The Commissioner or the District Magistrate 

Kit.rmt Control. (when be 15 not a m,mbcr ° f tbe 
board) may within the limits of his 
division or district as the ease may be 

(«) inspect or cause to be inspected any im- 
movable property, used or occupied by a board or 
education committee or joint committee, or any work 
in progress under the direction of a board or such 
committees; 

(6) by order in writing call for or inspect a 
book or document in the possession or unJer the 
control of a board or such committee: 

GO By order in writing require a board or 
such committee to furnish such statements, accounts, 
reports or copies of documents, relating to the pro- 
ceedings or duties of the board or committee as he 
thinks fit to call for; and 
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(J) Record io writing for tie cesnderatico cf 
a board or such committee any cb'ervaRcas be thinks 
proper in regard to the proceedings or duties cf the 
board or committee; 

<2} Every oficer appeared by tie Local Govern- 
ment la this behalf caj. within the limns cf ha 
jurisdiction, ejerase the powers ccaterrrd cpcc the 
Commissicner or District Magistrate by rub-seemon 
(1) in respect cf any matters aiifcrirg its department, 
and may inspect cr cause to be inspected the aj -m-v . 
tnticn cf a board in respect ct inch matters. 

A wort, or institution, constructed cr maintained, 
m whole cr part, a: the expense cf a beard, and all 
registers, bocks, accounts cr documents relating thereto 
ate alttars open to inspection by such cmctrs as the 
Local Government appoints in this behalf. 

(1) The Commissioner, cr the District Magistrate 

may. within the limits cf his dirmcn 
Power cS , , 

Co=jcu«siott«r cr district, as the case may be. by 
'Ispcfl^cti'u 10 order in writing prohibit the execu- 
Raicr Act. tion or further execution cf a riscli*- 

tica. or order passed or made under this or any other 
enactment by a board or committee of a beard, cr 
joint committee if. m his opinion, such resolution or 
order is cf a nature to cause or tend to cause obstruc- 
tion. annoyance or imury to the public or to any ciars 
Or body cf persons lawfully employed, or danger to 
huzaaa Lie, health or tafetT, or a r.or or after, aaj 
day prohibit the doing or ccatmuanco bj a»r poraoa 
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of any act. m pursuance or under cover of such reso- 
lution or order Such an order, however, is liable to 
be modified, confirmed or rescinded by the higher 
authorities. 

(1) In case of emergency, the District Magistrate 
Ilitr»ot.ijtnry may provide tor the execution of any 


work or the doing of any act which 


tbe board or education committee or 
joint committee o t any other comtnutte of the hoard 


is empowered to csccute'or do, and the immediate exe- 
cution or doing of which is. in his opinion, necessary 
for the safety or protection of the public and may 
direct that the expense of executing the work or doing 
the act shall be forthwith paid by the board. 

(2) If the expense is not so paid the District 
Magistrate may make an order directing the person 
having the custody of the district fund ro pay the 
expense from such fund. 

(1) If ar any time upon {representation made or 
©l L©c*l otherwise it appears to the Local 
Government that a board or education 


cMra'otd'uaU Government thar a board or education 
fcj- » iio»rd. committee or joint committee or other 


committee of the beard has made default in performing 
a duty imposed on-lt by or under this or any other 
enactment, the Local Government may. by order in 
writing, fix a period for the performance of that duty. 

(2) If that duty is not performed within the period 
so fixed, the Local Government may appoint the 
District Magistrate to perform it and may direct that 
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the expense (if any) of performing the duty be paid) 
within such time as may be fixed, to the District 
Magistrate by the board. 

(3) If the expense is not so paid the District 
Magistrate, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, may make an order directing the person 
having Custody of the district fund to pay the expense 
from such fund. 

If, at any time, upon representation made, or 
l'ovrer ol Local otherwise it appears to the Local 
dtssoiv^or bo- Government that a board persists in 
persede boards making default in the performance of 
any duty or duties imposed on it by or under this or 
any other enactment or in exceeding or abusing its 
powers the Local Government may after calling for an 
•explanation from the board and considering any objec- 
tion made by it to action being taken under this sec- 
tion, by an order published with the reasons for making 
it in the gazette, either dissolve the board or supersede 
it for a period to be specified in the order. 

(ii) Municipalities. 

The Municipal administration in the United Pro- 
vinces is governed by the U. P. Municipalities Act 
of 1916 and its subsequent amendments The Local 
Government may declare any local area to be a Muni- 
cipality and declare any municipality having a popula- 
tion of less than 100,000 inhabitants to be a city. 

In every municipality there is a municipal board. 
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«_ . The functions of a municipal board 

Ponrtion* of * 

Mmueiptt tn the United Provinces ate of two 

descriptions, vi;., compulsory and 
discretionary, Every board must make reasonable 
provision for (1) lighting public streets and places, (2) 
watering public streets and places, (3) cleaning public 
streets, places, drains and abating all public nuisances, 
(4) regulating offensive, dangerous or obnoxious trades, 
callings and practices, (5) constructing and mamtam- 
public streets, culverts, markets, drainage and sewerage 
works and the like, (6) supply of pure and wholesome 
water. (7) registering births and deaths, (8) a system of 
public vaccination. (9) maintenance of public hospitals 
and dispensaries, <101 establishing and maintenance of 
primary schools and the like. The discretionary 
functions may include such items as (1) construction 
and maintenance of public parks, gardens, libraries,, 
museums, lunatic asylums, wells, dhatamashalas, rest 
houses, poor houses, dairies, baths, drinking fountains 
and other works of public utility, C2) reclaiming un- 
healthy localities, (3) furthering educational objects by 
measures other than the maintenance of schools, (4) 
taking a census. (5) giving relief on occurrence of 
calamities, such as floods and epidemics, (6) construct' 
ing, subsidising or guaranteeing tramways, railroads 
or other means of locomotion and electric lighting 
and electric works, (7) holding fairs and exhibitions 
and the like. 

A municipal board is composed of a Chairman 
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Composition. cIe «cd by the members and such 
number of elected members as the 
Local Government prescribe, two members nominated 
by the Local Government, one of whom is selected from 
amonft the depressed classes and the other is a repre- 
sentative of any special interest of the municipal 
area which has remained urvepresented after general 
election. 

For the purpose of election a municipality is 
r.p<r%l and CUas divided into a number of 

llepTc»enttk\ioT> ward', each ward electing one or 
more members. The class representation is provided 
on religious ground, that \s. Muslims and Non- 
Muslims The number of seats assigned for either 
classes bears the same Proportion to the Coni • nee 
number of seats as the population of the class bear* 
to the total population of the municipality, provided 
that i! the population of the class is less than 25% of 
the total, the icptescntatton is increased to 30% and 
if it is not less than 25% but is less than 38 5%, 
it is increased to 38. 5%. 

The following persons form the electorate of a 
municipal boari -««) evur, parson 
♦lector*. who is assessed directly to municipal 

taxes, the aggregate value of which is Sxed by 
rules, 0>) who is a graduate of any university, <c) a 
payer of tncome-tas, («0 an owner of a hou«e or 
building of a cettam minimum rental value mostly 
Rs. 3/*, p, m., C«) is in receipt of a certain minimum 
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income, (f) pays a certain minimum amount of local 
revenue. 

Disqualifications are practically the same as in 
Djunquiiflm- the ca«c of District Boards. 

Every;MunicipaI Board with an income of Rs. 40,000 
Adminiitrotne per annum or over has an Frccutivc 
,rH Officer, appointed by it by a special 

resolution and a Medical Officer of Health similarly 
appointed. The appointment of these officers is, 
however, subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment. The duties of these two officers arc indicated 
by their designations They arc not members of the 
board but with the permission of the chairman can 
take part in the discussions m a meeting of the board. 
But they cannot vote or make a proposition in such 
meetings. In municipalities where there is no execu- 
tive officer, there arc one or more secretaries who arc 
appointed by the board subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner of the division. Similarly, any board 
may appoint an Engineer, a Water Works Engineer, a 
Wate. Works Superintendent, ora qualified overseer 
to look to special duties. 

The procedure of conduct of meetings and the 
preparation and sanction of budget estimates is the 
same as in the ease of district boards. 

A municipal board establishes a number 
Committee*. °* committees and sub-committees 
for performing such duties as may be 
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delegated to them and may establish special commit- 
tees for special purposes. Usually there is a Finance 
Committee, an Education Committee a Buildings and 
Roads Committee, and some others, each consisting of 
an elected chairman and a number of members for 
the discharge of functions of certain department of 
administration. 

Just as there is a District Fund in the case of 
Tho Municipal district Boards, therfe is a Muni- 

Fund and cipal Fund m the case of mumci- 
property. parties to which are credited all 

sums received as municipal income, suth as fines, 
government grants, taxes and the like 

The following are the taxes which a munici- 
pality may impose for revenue pur- 
poses : — 

(i) A tax on the annual value of buildings or 
lands ot both, 

(u) A tax on trades and callings and vocations 
including all employment remunerated by 
salaries or fees, 

(ill) A tax on trades and callings deriving special 
advantages from or imposing special burdens- 
on municipal services, 

(iv) A tax on vehicles, 

(v) A tax on animals used for riding, driving, 
draught or burden, 

(\ i) A toll on vehicles, animals and laden coolies 
entering the municipality, 


Taxation. 
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(vii) An octroi on goods or animals, 

(vuO A tax on circumstances, 

(ix) A water tax, 

(x) Scavenging tax, 

(xi) A tax for the cleaning of latrines and 

privies, 

(xii) A tax on import or export of goods. 

The levying of most of these taxes is subject to 
■various restrictions and to the approval of the Com- 
missioner or of the Local Government. 

(Ill) Village Pnnchnynts. 

Village Panchayats are intended to assist in the 
Jarl.d.ctum .nd administration of civil and criminal 
composition. justice and also to effect improvements 
m the sanitation and other common concerns of the 
residents of villages. In the United Provinces, the 
administration of the Village Panchayats is governed 
by the Act of 1920 with subsequent amendments. 
The jurisdiction of a panebayat is either a single 
village or a group of several villages. The panchayats 
consist of parches not less than five and not mote 
than seven according as the District Officer or the 
Collector may think suitable. They are appointed by 
the Collector from persons residing within the area of 
the panchayat's jurisdiction. One of them is appointed 
as the sarpanch who presides over the panchayaL 

As stated above, the functions of a panebayat areto 
.Sanctions assist the government in the adminis- 

tration of civil and criminal j'ustice 
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and to effect improvements in the sanitation and 
measures of welfare of the village people. Generally 
they are authorised to handle civil cases relating to 
moveable and immoveable property when the amount 
involved does not exceed Rs 25 On the criminal 
side they handle such cases as of voluntarily causing 
hurt, minor assaults, thefts of Rs. 10 or less, seizure 
of cattle and certain offences as breach of rules under 
Sanitation Act, with certain exceptions such as when 
the accused is a public servant. They are empowered 
to inflict fines not exceeding Rs. 10 at a time for 
certain offences under the Indian Penal Code, not 
exceeding Rs. 5 under the Cattle Trespass Act .and 
not exceeding one rupee under the Village Sanitation 
Act. They have power to inflict a sentence of impri- 
sonment. Certain panchayats are specially empowered 
by the Local Government to exercise a little higher 
powers. There is ususally no appeal from any decree 
or order passed by a panchayat in any suit. Legal 
practitioners are not allowed to appear on behalf of 
any party before panchayats 

Every panchayat is expected to arrange, subject 
to rules laid down by the government, for the improve* 
taent of education, public health and the supply of 
drinking water and for the maintenance of village tanks 
and other works of public utility. The panchayats 
are also expected to assist officers of the government, 
when called for it, to assist them in the performance 
of their duties within their circles. The panchayats 
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snust co-operatc with the District Boards of their dis- 
tricts when so required for carrying out their duties. 

For every panchayat area there is a Village Fund 
which is subject to certnin rules ad- 
ministered by the panchayat for the 
improvement of the circle and for the well being of 
the residents thereof This village fund consists of 
certain fees levied for the institution of suits, certain 
fines and compensations paid to the panchayats and of 
sums contributed by the government, local bodies and 
private persons. 

Every panch is deemed to be a public servant and 
enjoys all the privileges and is subject to all the respon- 
sibilities of a public servant. 

The Collector of a district has large powers to 
control administration of the panchayats. He can call 
for and inspect the registers and records of any pan- 
chayat. He may cancel the jurisdiction of a panchayat 
with respect to any suit or ease; or quash any proceed- 
ings of a panchayat at any stage; or cancel any order 
or decree of a panchayat. 

(Iv) Town Areas. 

In addition to municipalities, district boards, village 
panchayats there are, in certain provinces, specially in 
the United Provinces, Town Areas which are adminis- 
tered on the same lines as a muncipahty or a pan- 
chayat. The Local Government may declare any area, 
except an agricultural village, such as a town, village, 
suburb, bazar or inhabited place or a union of such 
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areas to be a town area* for purposes of administration 
of its local needs as sanitation, supply of drinking 
waiter, maintenance of public roads, regulation of offen- 
sive callings and of traffic and the like. This area is 
administered by a Town Committee which consists of 
a chairman, between five and seven elected members, 
one representative of the depressed classes appointed 
by the District Magistrate and m certain cases an addi- 
tional member from either the Christian or the Parsi 
or the Sikh community appointed by the government. 
The term of office of these members is four years and 
the election is guided by rules similar to those which, 
guide the elections of a municipal board. 

For each town area there is a Town Fund to which 

„ are credited the produce of any tax 

Finance. , , „ 

imposed by the town committee, all 
fines realised and all sums ordered by a court, the sale 
proceeds of all dust, dung or refuse Collected by the 
town servants, such portion of the rent or other 
ptoceeds of nazul property as the Local Government 
directs, sums contributed by any district board and all 
sums by way of loan or gift and such other sums as 
may be assigned to it by the local government. This 
fund is under the control of the town committee and 
is applied by it to maintenance of public roads, repair 
and maintenance of public wells and tanks and for 
provision of an adequate supply of pure drinking water, 
for carrying out the sanitation, drainage, lighting and 
improvement of the town area and the like. 
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The tax imposed by a Town Area Committee is 
generally the house, the land tax or tax on circum- 
stances and piopetty the value of which vanes from 
district to district and is determined by the amount of 
taxation assessed by the district board itself. 

(v) Notified Areas. 

The Local Government by notification may declare 
that in respect of 3ny local area, other than a munici- 
pality town area or agricultural village, it is desirable 
to make administrative provisions for making 'provision 
for amenities of life for the citizens which arc usually 
provided by a municipal board; such a local area is 
•called a Notified Area. The Charbagh quarters in 
Lucknow » a notified area, (or instance. Such notified 
areas arc treated and administered as municipalities tn 
miniature and ate subject to the tame rules and regula- 
tions as if they were municipalities. As is the ease of 
a municipal board, there is a committee consisting of 
three or four members elected by t lie citizens or ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner or partly elected and part- 
ly appointed as the Local Government may prescribe. 
The procedure of administration of theie notified areas 
is the same as that of a municipality. 

(vl) Improvement Trusts. 

For making provision for the improvement and (or) 
expansion of towns, the Local Government enacted, in 
1919, the V. P. Town Improvement Act. The Act has 
since been amended on several occasions. 
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Under this Act the Local Government appoints a 
Trust for a town which or a part of which needs, irt 
tts opinion, improvement or expansion or both m case 
when it finds that the task is beyond the capacity of 
the Municipal Board of that town. This Trust, with 
the previous sanction of the Local Government may 
undertake general improvement schemes or a rebuild- 
ing scheme, a rehousing scheme, a street scheme, a 
development scheme, an.erpansion scheme and the like. 
The Trust is empowered to raise money by govern- 
ment grants or by borrowing. "When an improvement 
scheme has been sanctioned by the Local Government, 
the Local Municipal Board hands over to the Trust 
that particular area, building, street, square or land and 
when the Trust has completed its work, that area or 
building, etc. is handed back to the Board. 

A Trust is composed of a Chairman appointed by 
the Local Government, the Chairman of the Municipal 
Board concerned, two members elected bv the Munici- 
pal Board and three other members nominated by the 
Local Government, 
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(12) tPjcs fo ft f t ^ »r tii 4 trgft n nmrtii* a-fatm 
fon 3UJT i sfrs m^rfar Titafttf? ¥ forr F»f srr fif t¥ j tn 
?tr; 5T ¥ rprs* r* JTfqftj f¥>inr SIpa ¥ apt fir-tr* try THfra ^orr 
*rx i 

( 12 ) fsnrpfor *rff7 ft s? ^Rr ^%fr fr fr^r Frew, fafa 
fropr ti>T fcgfii; ftrero *nfr ft wnrawr *?¥ ¥¥ srrq i fatfor 
*jpmt ¥ fcropr ft pp wniret ¥ ^rnm tt faro i 

(14) ¥?r Fnret ft «tprt m u ra a fagfo Frew ¥ rrf¥* sm 
f) spa ?tV ap^TT srferr *rr*re ft Frew ¥ Fm rrfTi ft *rreffl 
jftr Frew retrfa % f¥rtr ^3 t snq i 

(15) *wf Fr*n»ft ¥ rrfaft ft *rf «ir twht *nF?x f¥ 3*¥ 

Frew ij fit miTvTr 1 5 for ¥ wfire *r£t t? ft* rrre *rw¥ 7 frr n 

srfar srft i 

(16 ) wtttt ft W yiv wf*rf¥r fays Ttsft *iffifft trpwt 

flirt Fmft (RSR) arerer frot* ffr «w Pwft (O F and A R ) 
frsrr FrfVrtr srf*rnT ftvft^ryrOw v? *tfr frrr Frew fr jrrcrr- 
fr^vv Frew ft Frcft* im*ft fr ?r% ^tw7"t ft rrremret rr f¥f^r 

TT 1 

TT7JT TTTTt ¥ tPR 20 aPWft 1972 ¥ Wll* % ff^HPT «f»im 

ft -x^ fimfon ft RtTTT TT fiwr ? ftr ^mx *a ream ft wwt 
fazrr £ tT*rr turffc *rreff ¥ Frew ft >re ^ r *n*rw 9T yffbr 
ftwr ^ t 

gtnr gfw «r? q^r tth 

(The Chief Secretary Position & Roll) 

7j3i? nffaiw ¥ r*t t? ftiw ¥ sita tt trFw r^rr f ^ 

rtf^nfw ¥ ^F^r W £5R Tif ¥ fatf I > ?tr -r ¥ 

sifurft ft zm ?”. n?l *n«r ft strit t, fr -'w H*. **3^. 
*xmz\x wr frerw «rf» ft vr ^ fTZIT ^ mriT Hlf5p ^ ^ 

ttfvrcrFift tt flttTff tT^r fr^nr trra =rc tt¥ i x^r nftT ^ 

wr qxnrfniai *rfhrwt ¥ «ff* f ^ f «t ‘nf TXcrr 
1 1 2**)rit ¥ 'TTm^rttr ¥ rr ¥ «rfWt T ^rrFnr tr! 

¥ ’fftwtrfj tt frRtx ¥ Ft¥tt ^ * . 

srartrFrr 'prR tmnn ¥ v*? ¥ Jrais* ^ * 

mim S Ft mftT smn=t tt VW«> * ^ ^ " r ' ra w ” 

^!tt srfffi fi>® cm <nff i! =ft "i’ sMrraf "3« a,,r s,fOTi ' t ™' 



